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Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 


Announcement of Nominations for Appointment to the 
Department. January 25, 1969 


Secretary George Romney announced on behalf of 
President Nixon at a news conference Saturday the names 
of five persons to be nominated for key positions in the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development. 

The names announced were: 

RicHarp C. VAN Dusen of Detroit, Under Secretary ; 

SamuEt C. Jackson of Washington, Assistant Secretary for Metro- 
politan Development; 

SHERMAN Uncer of Cincinnati, General Counsel; 

Mayor Fioyp H. Hype of Fresno, Calif., Assistant Secretary for 

Model Cities and Governmental Relations; 

SAMUEL’J. Simmons of Washington and Detroit, Assistant Secretary 
for Equal Opportunity. 

Van Dusen is an attorney and is a former member of 
the Michigan House of Representatives. He served 1 year 
as a legal adviser to Governor Romney and is a former 
- Republican nominee for attorney general in Michigan. 

Jackson is vice president of the American Arbitration 
Association and director of its Center for Dispute Settle- 
ment headquartered in Washington. He is a former mem- 
ber of the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 

In his capacity as Assistant Secretary, Jackson will also 
serve as a general Assistant Secretary and will join with the 
Under Secretary in advising and conferring with Secre- 
tary Romney on departmental policies and programs. 

Unger, a well-known Ohio attorney, was responsible for 
briefing President Nixon and Vice President Agnew in the 
1968 presidential campaign. He was an advance man for 
then Vice President Nixon in the 1960 presidential 
campaign. 

Hyde has been mayor of Fresno since 1965. In 1968 
Fresno was selected an All American City. He is president 
of the mayor and councilman sections of the League of 
California Cities, is vice president of the National League 
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of Cities, and is a member of the national advisory board 
of the U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

Simmons currently is director of the Field Services Divi- 
sion of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. He has many 
years of social service experience. 


Disaster Assistance for Mississippi 


Statement by the President on Federal Action Taken 
Following Tornado Damage and a Gas Explosion Near 
Laurel, Miss. January 25, 1969 


I have been deeply saddened by reports of the natural 
disaster which struck the State of Mississippi last ‘Thurs- 
day. I note that the grief caused to that State by the 
tornado of 2 days ago has been compounded by a gas 
explosion near Laurel, Miss., early this morning. To the 
families of those who have lost their lives and to other 
victims of these disasters, I extend my deep personal sym- 
pathy and that of the Nation. 

I have asked the Office of Emergency Preparedness and 
other agencies of the Federal Government to thoroughly 
investigate the situation in Mississippi and to take imme- 
diate actions which they deem appropriate. A representa- 
tive of the Office of Emergency Preparedness was quickly 
at the scene of tornado damage on Thursday and met with 
citizens of the communities which had suffered damage. 
Another OEP representative accompanied Governor John 
Bell Williams in an aerial inspection of the explosion area 
today. 

The Federal Government has already responded to the 
request for assistance in the following ways: 

1. A Disaster Assistance Coordinator currently is in the 
State working with local, State, and Federal officials on 
disaster assistance efforts. 

The OEP conducted a meeting last night in Hazlehurst 
for State and local officials and citizens of the affected area. 
The purpose of the meeting was to evaluate damages and 
possibilities for assistance. At the meeting, State and Fed- 
eral agency officials discussed their assistance programs. 
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2. The Small Business Administration has designated 
Copiah, Simpson, and Smith Counties as disaster loan 
areas eligible for long-term, low-interest rate loan assist- 
ance. The SBA regional office in Jackson, Miss., will pro- 
vide service for the disaster area. 

3. The U.S. Department of Agriculture also is active in 
providing disaster assistance. The Consumer and Market- 
ing Service has supplied food for Red Cross feeding oper- 
ations in Hazlehurst. 


Representative Robert A. Everett 
of Tennessee 


The President’s Telegram to Mrs. Charlie Everett on the 
Death of Her Son. January 26, 1969 


Dear Mrs. Everett: 

Mrs. Nixon and I were very saddened to learn this 
morning of Congressman Everett’s death. We extend to 
you our deepest sympathy, on our own behalf and that of 
the nation which he has served. 

Your son’s public contributions came in many ways, in 
both county and state government, in military service, 
and—most recently—in the Congress of the United States. 
He will be missed by all who knew him. 

Our thoughts and prayers are with you at this time. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Ricuarp M. Nixon 


Major Disaster Declaration 
for California 


Announcement of Allocation of Funds for Repair of 
Damage Caused by Heavy Rains and Floods. 
January 26, 1969 


President Nixon today declared a major disaster for 
California after record rains, which have inundated the 
central and southern portions of the State and have sent 
an unknown number of persons to their deaths. 

The declaration was accompanied by an initial alloca- 
tion of $3,000,000 of Federal funds. 

The President noted that he was acting at the request 
of Governor Ronald Reagan, who asked for Federal 
assistance as the U.S. Weather Bureau predicted still more 
rain. 

The funds allocated today are provided under the Fed- 
eral Disaster Act of 1950 (Public Law 81-875). They 
will be administered by the President’s Office of Emer- 
gency Preparedness, which also is marshaling Federal re- 
sponse to the flooding. The money may be used for: 
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—Clearance of debris from public property; 

—Protective health and sanitation measures; 

—Emergency repair and temporary replacement of 
streets, roads, and bridges, dikes, levees, drainage 
facilities, public buildings and related equipment, 
and public utilities; 

~—Temporary housing or emergency shelter. 

The OEP Regional Director in California, Mr. D. N. 
O’Callaghan, reports from his disaster headquarters in 
Santa Rosa that many Federal-State teams already are in 
the field. All Armed Services have been alerted and have 
been providing assistance where necessary. The Small 
Business Administration is making long-term, low-interest 
loans to the stricken homeowners and small businessmen 
in Los Angeles and San Luis Obispo Counties; surveys 
of loan requirements continue in other flooded areas. Army 
Engineers are making damage assessments and assisting in 
flood fighting throughout the disaster area. The Red 
Cross is furnishing mass care services for evacuees. The 
Department of Transportation officials, with their Cali- 
fornia State counterparts, are surveying damages to roads, 
highways, and bridges. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare representatives are inspecting sanitation con- 
ditions of sewage and water supply systems. Other De- 
partment employees are inspecting damaged schools for 
contacting rural Californians to determine losses to live- 
possible restoration eligibility. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture disaster specialists are 
stock, homes, farm buildings and equipment, and eroded 
farmlands. The Bureau of Reclamation personnel are sur- 
veying damage to flood control and power facilities. 

These Federal relief measures, supplemental to State 
and local efforts, are being monitored by the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness, which will continue to report 
progress to President Nixon. 





THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
JANUARY 27, 1969 


Tue Present. Ladies and gentlemen, since this is my 
first press conference since the inauguration, I can imagine 
there are a number of questions. Consequently, I will make 
no opening statement and we will go directly to your 
questions. 


Mr. Cormier? 


PRESENTATION OF LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


Q. Sir, do you plan to make your own State of the 
Union Message, and do you have a major legislative pro- 
gram to present to Congress this year? 
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Tue Preswent. I shall have a major legislative pro- 
gram to present to the Congress this year. Whether that 
would best be presented by a series of individual messages 
or a State of the Union Message, supplemented by some 
individual messages, is yet to be determined. I will make a 
determination within the next two weeks, after consulta- 
tion with the legislative leaders. 

Miss Thomas? 


PEACE PLAN FOR VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, now that you are President, what 
is your peace plan for Vietnam? 

Tue Preswent. I believe that as we look at what is 
happening in the negotiations in Paris, as far as the Ameri- 
can side is concerned we are off to a good start. What now, 
of course, is involved is what happens on the other side. 

We find that in Paris, if you read Ambassador Lodge’s 
statement, we have been quite specific with regard to some 
steps that can be taken now on Vietnam. Rather than 
submitting a laundry list of various proposals, we have laid 
down those things which we believe the other side should 
agree to and can agree to: the restoration of the demili- 
tarized zone as set forth in the Geneva Conference of 
1954; mutual withdrawal, guaranteed withdrawal, of 
forces by both sides; the exchange of prisoners. All of these 
are matters that we think can be precisely considered and 
on which progress can be made. 

Now, where we go from here depends upon what the 
other side offers in turn. 


RELATIONS WirH CoMMUNIST CHINA 


Q. Mr. President, now that you are President, could 
you be specific with us about what your plans are for 
improving relations with Communist China, and whether 
you think they will be successful or not? 

Tue Preswent. Well, I have noted, of course, some 
expressions of interest on the part of various Senators and 
others in this country with regard to the possibility of 
admitting Communist China to the United Nations. 

I also have taken note of the fact that several coun- 
tries—including primarily Italy among the major coun- 
tries—have indicated an interest in changing their policy 
and possibly voting to admit Communist China to the 
United Nations. 

The policy of this country and this administration at 
this time will be to continue to oppose Communist China’s 
admission to the United Nations. 

There are several reasons for that. First, Communist 
China has not indicated any interest in becoming a mem- 
ber of the United Nations. 

Second, it has not indicated any intent to abide by the 
principles of the U.N. Charter, and to meet the principles 
that new members admitted to the United Nations are 
supposed to meet. 

Finally, Communist China continues to call for ex- 
pelling the Republic of China from the United Nations 
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and the Republic of China has, as I think most know, been 
a member of the international community and has met its 
responsibilities without any question over these past few 
years. 

Under these circumstances, I believe it would be a 
mistake for the United States to change its policy with 
regard to Communist China in admitting it to the United 
Nations. 

Now, there is a second immediate point that I have 
noted. That is the fact that there will be another meeting 
in Warsaw. We look forward to that meeting. We will be 
interested to see what the Chinese Communist representa- 
tives may have to say at that meeting, whether any changes 
of attitude on their part on major, substantive issues may 
have occurred. 

Until some changes occur on their side, however, I see 
no immediate prospect of any change in our policy. 


Major PROBLEMS OF CONCERN TO THE PRESIDENT 


Q. Mr. President, what problems that you have to 
cope with do you feel require your most urgent atten- 
tion now? 

Tue Present. Well, Mr. Kaplow, the major prob- 
lems with which I have been concerned in this first 
week have been in the field of foreign policy, because 
there only the President can make some of the decisions. 

And consequently the Security Council, as you ladies 
and gentlemen are aware, has had two very long meet- 
ings, and, in addition, I spent many long hours at night 
reading the papers which involve the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

This afternoon I will go to the Pentagon for my first 
major briefing by military officials on our military 
situation. 

Going beyond that, however, I would say that the 
problems of our cities, which have been discussed at 
length at the Urban Affairs Council, and our economic 
problems, which were discussed at the meeting we had 
in the new Cabinet Committee on Economic Policy, re- 
quire urgent attention. 

It is very difficult to single one out and put it above 
the other. There are a number of problems which this 
administration confronts; each requires urgent atten- 
tion. The field of foreign policy will require more atten- 
tion because it is in this field that only the President, in 
many instances, can make the decisions. 


NONPROLIFERATION TREATY AND MissiLe TALKS 


Q. Mr. President, on foreign policy, nuclear policy, 
particularly, could you give us your position on the Non- 
proliferation Treaty and on the starting of missile talks 
with the Soviet Union? 

THE Preswent. I favor the Nonproliferation Treaty. 
The only question is the timing of the ratification of that 
treaty. That matter will be considered by the National Se- 
curity Council, by my direction, during a meeting this 
week. I will also have a discussion with the leaders of 
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both sides in the Senate and in the House on the treaty 
within this week and in the early part of next week. I will 
make a decision then as to whether this is the proper 
time to ask the Senate to move forward and ratify the 
treaty. I expect ratification of the treaty and will urge its 
ratification at an appropriate time, and, I would hope, 
an early time. 

As far as the second part of your question, with regard 
to strategic arms talks, I favor strategic arms talks. Again, 
it is a question of not only when, but the context of those 
talks. The context of those talks is vitally important 
because we are here between two major, shall we say, 
guidelines. 

On the one side, there is the proposition which is ad- 
vanced by some that we should go forward with talks on 
the reduction of strategic forces on both sides—we should 
go forward with such talks, clearly apart from any progress 
on political settlement; and on the other side the suggestion 
is made that until we make progress on political settle- 
ments, it would not be wise to go forward on any reduction 
of our strategic arms, even by agreement with the other 
side. 

It is my belief that what we must do is to steer a course 
between those two extremes. It would be a mistake, for 
example, for us to fail to recognize that simply reducing 
arms through mutual agreement—failing to recognize that 
that reduction will not, in itself, assure peace. The war 
which occurred in the Mideast in 1967 was a clear indica- 
tion of that. 

What I want to do is to see to it that we have strategic 
arms talks in a way and at a time that will promote, if 
possible, progress on outstanding political problems at 
the same time—for example, on the problem of the 
Mideast and on other outstanding problems in which the 
United States and the Soviet Union, acting together, can 
serve the cause of peace. 





Tue Mmerast PropLteM 


Q. Mr. President, do you or your administration have 
any plan outside the United Nations proposal for achiev- 
ing peace in the Middle East? 

Tue Presivent. As you ladies and gentlemen are 
aware, the suggestion has been made that we have four- 
power talks. The suggestion has also been made that we 
use the United Nations as the primary forum for such 
talks. And it has also been suggested that the United 
States and the Soviet Union bilaterally should have talks 
on the Mideast. 

And in addition to that, of course, the problem finally 
should be settled by the parties in the area. We are going 
to devote the whole day on Saturday to the Mideast prob- 
lem, just as we devoted the whole day this last Saturday 
on the problem of Vietnam. 

We will consider on the occasion of that meeting the 
entire range of options that we have. I shall simply say 
at this time that I believe we need new initiatives and new 
leadership on the part of the United States in order to 
cool off the situation in the Mideast. I consider it a powder 
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keg, very explosive. It needs to be defused. I am open to 
any suggestions that may cool it off and reduce the possi- 
bility of another explosion, because the next explosion in 
the Mideast, I think, could involve very well a confron- 
tation between the nuclear powers, which we want to 
avoid. 

I think it is time to turn to the left now [turning to 
reporters on his left). 


Bupcet Prospects 


Q. Mr. President, sir, could you tell us whether you 
have had a chance to examine the Johnson budget, and 
whether you see any hopes for a reduction in the Johnson 
budget? 

Tue Presipent. Yes, I have examined it. As far as 
hopes for reduction are concerned, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget has just Friday issued instructions 
to all of the departments to examine the budgets in their 
departments very closely and to give us recommendations 
as to where budget cuts might be made. 

This is for two purposes: One, because we would like 
to cut the overall budget; and two, because we want to 
have room for some of the new programs that this admin- 
istration and the new approaches that this administration 
would like to implement. 

At this time I cannot say where and how the budget 
can be cut. I will say that we are taking a fresh look at all 
of the programs and we shall attempt to make cuts in order 
to carry out the objectives that I set forth during the 
campaign. 


PossIBILITY OF A CEASE-FIRE IN VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, do you consider it possible to have a 
cease-fire in Vietnam so long as the Vietcong still occupy 
Vietnamese territory? 

Tue Present. I think that it is not helpful in dis- 
cussing Vietnam to use such terms as “cease-fire” because 
cease-fire is a term of art that really has no relevance, in 
my opinion, to a guerrilla war. 

When you are talking about a conventional war, then 
a cease-fire agreed upon by two parties means that the 
shooting stops. When you have a guerrilla war, in which 
one side may not even be able to control many of those 
who are responsible for the violence in the area, the cease- 
fire may be meaningless. 

I think at this point this administration believes that 
the better approach is the one that Ambassador Lodge, 
under our direction, set forth in Paris—mutual with- 
drawal of forces on a guaranteed basis by both sides from 
South Vietnam. 


NucieEAR WEAPONS AND THE SovieT UNION 


Q. Mr. President, back to nuclear weapons. Both you 
and Secretary Laird have stressed, quite hard, the need for 
superiority over the Soviet Union. But what is the real 
meaning of that in view of the fact that both sides have 
more than enough already to destroy each other, and how 
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do you distinguish between the validity of that stance and 
the argument of Dr. Kissinger for what he calls “suffi- 
ciency”? 

Tue Preswent. Here, again, I think the semantics may 
offer an inappropriate approach to the problem. I would 
say, with regard to Dr. Kissinger’s suggestion of suffi- 
ciency, that that would meet, certainly, my guideline, and 
I think Secretary Laird’s guideline, with regard to 
superiority. 

Let me put it this way: When we talk about parity, 
I think we should recognize that wars occur, usually, 
when each side believes it has a chance to win. There- 
fore, parity does not necessarily assure that a war may 
not occur. 

By the same token, when we talk about superiority, 
that may have a detrimental effect on the other side in 
putting it in an inferior position and, therefore, giving 
great impetus to its own arms race. 

Our objective in this administration, and this is a mat- 
ter that we are going to discuss at the Pentagon this 
afternoon, and that will be the subject of a major dis- 
cussion in the National Security Council within the 
month—our objective is to be sure that the United States 
has sufficient military power to defend our interests and 
to maintain the commitments which this administration 
determines are in the interest of the United States around 
the world. 

I think “sufficiency” is a better term, actually, than 
either “superiority” or “parity.” 


CRIME IN THE District OF COLUMBIA 


Q. Mr. President, you talked quite a bit during the 
campaign about crime in the District of Columbia. We 
have had quite a bit of it since January Ist, and I won- 
dered how you proposed to deal with it. 

Tue Presment. Mr. Healy, it is a major problem in 
the District of Columbia, as I found when I suggested to 
the Secret Service I would like to take a walk yesterday. 
I had read Mary McGrory’s column and wanted to try 
her cheesecake. But I find, of course, that taking a walk 
here in the District of Columbia, and particularly in the 
evening hours, is now a very serious problem, as it is in 
some other major cities. 

One of the employees at the White House, just over 
the weekend, was the victim of a purse snatching, which 
brings it very close to home. 

Incidentally, I might point out in that case that my 
advisers tell me that by seeing that the area is better 
lighted, that perhaps the possibility of purse snatching 
and other crimes in the vicinity of the White House 
might be reduced. Therefore, we have turned on the lights 
in all of that area, I can assure you. [Laughter] 

But to be quite specific with regard to the District of 
Columbia, it was not only a major commitment in the 
campaign; it is a major concern in the country. I noted 
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an editorial in one of the major papers, the New York 
Times, for example, that Washington, D.C. was now a 
city of “fear and crime.” That may go too far, but at least 
that was their judgment. All three of the Washington 
papers indicate great concern. 

Consequently, I have on an urgent basis instructed the 
Attorney General to present to me a program to deal 
with crime in the District of Columbia, and an announce- 
ment of that program and also an announcement as to 
what we will ask the Congress to do, in addition to what 
we will do administratively, will be made at the end of 
this week. 


WITHDRAWAL OF NOMINATIONS AND REEXAMINATION 
oF PaciFic AIRLINE ACTION 


Q. Mr. President, why did you decide to withdraw all 
the appointments that had been sent to Capitol Hill by 
your predecessor, and can you tell us why you decided to 
cancel the decision, for the time, in the Pacific airline case? 

Tue Present. Well, first, with regard to the appoint- 
ments, I had two precedents to follow. And so conse- 
quently, I took my choice. In the one instance, President 
Kennedy, as you will recall, did not withdraw the appoint- 
ments of judgeships which he inherited from President 
Eisenhower. On the other hand, President Eisenhower had 
withdrawn all appointments and then proceeded to make 
new appointments, including some from the list that had 
been withdrawn. 

I felt that the Eisenhower approach was the more effi- 
cient way to handle it. 

I should point out that among those names that have 
been withdrawn, I already know that some will be re- 
appointed. But I felt that the new administration should 
examine the whole list and make its own decision with 
regard to whether the individuals that had been appointed 
would serve the interests of the Nation according to the 
guidelines that the new administration was to lay down. 

With regard to the action that had been taken by the 
previous administration on the airlines, I received recom- 
mendations or, shall I say, requests on the part of both the 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Committee and 
the chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
that this matter be returned to the White House for further 
examination. 

As you know, the President has authority in this field 
only where it involves international matters. Under the 
circumstances, since both chairmen were members of the 
other party, and since also I had received suggestions from 
a number of other Congressmen, both Democratic and 
Republican, as well as Senators, that this should be reex- 
amined, I brought it back for reexamination. 

One other point that should be made: There is no 
suggestion, in asking for a reexamination of that decision, 
of impropriety or illegality, or improper influence. We 
will examine the whole situation, but particularly with 
regard to its impact on foreign relations. 
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Discussions oF NOMINATIONS WITH THE FORMER 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Q. Mr. President, Ramsey Clark stated this morning 
that you gave President Johnson assurances through At- 
torney General Mitchell that you would not withdraw 


the judicial nominations of Mr. Poole and Mr. Byrne and — 


several others. Could you comment on that, sir? 


Tue Preswent. Well, I remember exactly what did 
occur, and it may be that we did not have an exact meet- 
ing of the minds in the event that Ramsey Clark, former 
Attorney General Clark, had that understanding. What 
happened was that Ramsey Clark discussed this matter 
during the period between the election and the inaugura- 
tion with Attorney General Mitchell. He asked Attorney 
General Mitchell to ask me whether I would object to 
action on the part of President Johnson in the event that 
he did submit these appointments to the Senate. 

My reply was that I would not object to President 
Johnson’s submitting such—submitting names to the 
Senate just as I did not object to his action in the 
trans-Pacific case or in any other area. As you ladies and 
gentlemen are quite aware, I have scrupulously followed 
the line that we have one President at a time, and that he 
must continue to be President until he leaves office on 
January 20. 


However, I did not have any understanding with the 
President directly, and no one, including Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell, as far as I was concerned had any discre- 
tion to agree to a deal that these nominations, having 
been made, would be approved by me. I have withdrawn 
them and now I am going to examine each one of them. 
As I have already indicated, I have decided that in 
at least some instances some of the names will be 
resubmitted. 


Tue TFX Anp CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


Q. [Clark R. Mollenhoff, Des Moines Register & 
Tribune] Mr. President, in the last administration, the 
McClellan Committee ran into a considerable problem in 
obtaining information on costs, performance, and develop- 
ment on the TFX, F—111 contract. I wondered if you will 
open the records on this, and what your general view is 
with regard to dealing with congressional committees? 


Tue Present. I understand not only the McClellan 
Committee, but Mr. Mollenhoff did some examination in 
this field, too. 


With regard to the TFX, and also with regard to all of 
the matters that you have referred to, this administra- 
tion will reexamine all past decisions where they are not 
foreclosed, where the reexamination is not foreclosed, by 
reason of what has gone before. 


I will not, however, at this time, prejudge what that 
examination will indicate. I believe that it is in the best 
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interests of the Nation, when a new administration comes 
in, with a new team, that the President direct the new 
team, as I have directed it very strongly during this first 
week, to reexamine all decisions that may have been ques- 
tioned, either by Senate committees or by responsible 
members of the press, or by other people in public or 
private life. This we are doing and this is one of the areas 
in which a reexamination is going forward. 


PLANS FoR CuRBING INFLATION 


Q. Inflation and rising prices, Mr. President, are of 
great concern. What specific plans do you have to curb 
them? 

THE PRresIvDENT. In the meeting of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Economic Policy, which I set up, one of the 
three new institutions I set up—I say three new institu- 
tions—if I might digress for a moment, I suppose the 
Nation wonders what a President does in his first week 
and where is all the action that we have talked about. We 
have done a great deal, particularly in getting the ma- 
chinery of government set up which will allow us to move 
in an orderly way on major problems. 

I do not believe, for example, that policy should be 
made, and particularly foreign policy should be made, by 
off-the-cuff responses in press conferences, or any other 
kind of conferences. I think it should be made in an 
orderly way. So it is with economic policy. That is why, 
in addition to the Cabinet committee, in addition to the 
Urban Affairs Council and a revitalized National Security 
Council for foreign affairs, we now have a Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Economic Policy. 

That Cabinet committee has considered the problem 
of inflation, and the problem is, first, that we are concerned 
about the escalation of prices to a rate of 4.8 percent, and 
we do not see, if present policies continue, any substantial 
reduction in that. 

And, second, we are considering what actions can be 
taken which will not cause an unacceptable rise in unem- 
ployment. By unacceptable rise in unemployment, I want 
to emphasize that we believe it is possible to control infla- 
tion without increasing unemployment in, certainly, any 
substantial way. 

I should make one further point. Unless we do control 
inflation, we will be confronted, eventually, with massive 
unemployment, because the history of economic affairs in 
other countries indicates that if inflation is allowed to get 
out of hand, eventually there has to be a bust and then 
unemployment comes. So what we are trying to do, with- 
out, shall we say, too much managing of the economy, is, 
we are going to have some fine tuning of our fiscal and 
monetary affairs in order to control inflation. 
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One other point I should make in this respect: I do not 
go along with the suggestion that inflation can be effec- 
tively controlled by exhorting labor and management and 
industry to follow certain guidelines. I think that is a very 
laudable objective for labor and management to follow. 
But I think I am aware of the fact that the leaders of labor 
and the leaders of management, much as they might per- 
sonally want to do what is in the best interests of the 
Nation, have to be guided by the interests of the organiza- 
tions that they represent. 

So the primary responsibility for controlling inflation 
rests with the national administration, and its handling of 
fiscal and monetary affairs. That is why we will have 
some new approaches in this area. We assume that respon- 
sibility. We think we can meet it, that we can control infla- 
tion without an increase in unemployment. 


Tue OvuTLooK FoR PEACE IN VIETNAM 


Q. Mr. President, during the transition period in New 
York, several persons who conferred with you came away 
with the impression that you felt the Vietnam war might 
be ended within a year. Were these impressions correct, 
sir? 

THE Preswent. I, of course, in my conversations with 
those individuals, and any individuals, have never used the 
term “6 months,” “a year,” “2 years,” or “3 years,” be- 
cause I do not think it is helpful in discussing this terri- 
bly difficult war, a war that President Johnson wanted to 
bring to an end as early as possible, that I want to bring 
to an end as early as possible. 

I do not think it is helpful to make overly optimistic 
statements which, in effect, may impede and perhaps 
might make very difficult our negotiations in Paris. All 
that I have to say is this: that we have a new team in 
Paris, with some old faces, but a new team. We have 
new direction from the United States. We have a new 
sense of urgency with regard to the negotiations. 

There will be new tactics. We believe that those tactics 
may be more successful than the tactics of the past. 

I should make one further point, however: We must 
recognize that all that has happened to date is the settle- 


ment of the procedural problems, the size of the table, 
and who will sit at those tables. 


What we now get to is really that hard, tough ground 
that we have to plow: the substantive issues as to what 
both parties will agree to; whether we are going to have 
mutual withdrawal; whether we are going to have self- 
determination by the people of South Vietnam without 
outside interference; whether we can have an exchange 
of prisoners. 


This is going to take time, but I can assure you that it 
will have my personal attention. It will have my personal 
direction. The Secretary of State, my Adviser for National 
Security Affairs, the Secretary of Defense—all of us— 
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will give it every possible attention and we hope to come 
up with some new approaches. 


Reporter: Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: President Nixon’s first news conference was held in the East 
Room at the White House at 11 a.m. on Monday, January 27, 1969, 
It was broadcast on radio and television. 


Review of the Budget 


The President’s Memorandum to the Heads of 
Executive Departments and Agencies. 


January 27, 1969 


As we set the course of the new Administration, a careful 
and thorough review of the budget must be the first order 
of business. The American people have a right to expect 
that their tax dollars will be properly and prudently used. 
They also have a right to expect that fiscal policy will help 
to restrain the present excessive rate of price inflation in 
our economy. 


At my request, the Budget Director has asked you to 
begin promptly a review of the budget requests sent to 
the Congress by the outgoing administration. This task 
must receive your personal attention. As you evaluate the 
programs of your agency in that review, I want each of 
you particularly to: 


—identify activities of low priority which can be re- 
duced or phased down and perhaps, over time, elim- 
inated completely ; 

—start now to redirect ongoing Federal programs to- 
ward this Administration’s goals and objectives. 


We must act promptly along these lines in order to 
make room for new programs that seem urgent. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, we must oper- 
ate under the spending ceilings set in the Revenue and 
Expenditure Control Act of 1968. Fiscal year 1969 is 
more than half over and our flexibility for making changes 
is limited. 

However, we need to begin now to lay the foundation 
for our future actions. I want you, therefore, to examine 
in detail the spending plans of your agency through this 
June and to achieve all the savings that you can—not by 
deferrals or stretchouts which will have to be made up 
later, but by actions that will provide a sound base for 
future programs we will want to undertake. The Director 
of the Budget should be informed of your plans within 
the next 30 days. Our examination of the Government’s 
programs and budget levels in the coming weeks is of 
central importance to the success of the new Administra- 
tion in achieving a more efficient and responsive Gov- 


ernment. I ask each of you to cooperate fully in this 
endeavor. 
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American Heart Month, 1969 


Proclamation 3892. Dated January 27, 1969. 
Released January 28, 1969 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Brilliant advances have been scored in cardiovascular 
research in recent years. But heart disease remains a for- 
midable threat to our national well-being. It clouds the 
future of thousands of children. It cuts down men and 
women in their most productive years. 

Nearly every 30 seconds, someone in the United States 
dies of some form of heart disease. Last year, it took the 
lives of approximately one million people—over half of 
all deaths in the Nation. It incapacitates or hampers 
millions of others, in varying degrees, from living a full and 
active life. 

Heart disease is costly not only to the afflicted but also 
to the Nation. The cost of medical care for heart and cir- 
culatory disease victims exceeds $2.5 billion annually. 
Lost wages and productivity due to illness and disability 
are estimated at about $3.5 billion. The loss of future 
earnings of those who die from heart and blood vessel 
disease each year is estimated to be in excess of $19 
billion. 

Despite the magnitude of the heart disease problem, 
the progress that has been made is encouraging. Today, 
some heart disease can be prevented. Greatly improved 
methods of diagnosis and treatment are more readily avail- 
able to those who are stricken. The death rate is declining 
in all but one of the main categories of cardiovascular 
disease. 

This progress has resulted in large part from a collabo- 
rative undertaking, led by the National Heart Institute as 
the principal Federal partner and the American Heart 
Association as the major voluntary ally. Public, profes- 
sional, and private interests have been mobilized in a 
truly national endeavor against heart disease. Through 
this effort, buttressed by a determination to employ every 
necessary resource, we can continue to move ahead. With 
the firm support of all our people, the conquest of heart 
disease can be achieved. 

For such reasons, the Congress, by a joint resolution 
approved December 30, 1963 (77 Stat. 843), requested 
the President to issue annually a proclamation designat- 
ing February as American Heart Month. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nrxon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby proclaim the 
month of February 1969 as American Heart Month, and 
I invite the Governors of the States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and officials of other areas subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States to issue similar 
proclamations. 

I urge the people of the United States to give heed to 
the nationwide problem of heart disease, and to support 
programs essential to bring about its solution. 
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In Wrrness WueEreor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twenty-seventh day of January, in the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and sixty-nine, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the one hun- 
dred and ninety-third. 

Ricwarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:38 p.m., 
January 28, 1969] 


Meeting With the Minority Leadership 


Press Briefing by Senator Everett M. Dirksen and 
Representative Gerald R. Ford Following the President’s 
Meeting With Republican Congressional Leaders. 
January 28, 1969 


SENATOR DirkSEN. Ladies and gentlemen: 


We spent 2 hours in the Cabinet Room discussing a 
host of things—the upcoming congressional activities; 
Executive actions; particularizing the recent increase on 
interest rates on FHA mortgages in order to meet the com- 
petition in the market; the disposition of Federal surplus 
properties to municipalities so those areas can be used and 
that jobs can be created. We mentioned particularly the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard, but my understanding is that there 
are over 400 properties in 400 different areas and 24 of 
those certainly look rather promising and will have im- 
mediate attention. Besides the Brooklyn Navy Yard, I 
cannot tell you what they are because I have not been 
provided with a list. But that list will be made available 
very shortly. 

Now, this is an item here on amendments to the John- 
son budget. I think I will just have to generalize and say 
there is going to be a good, long look, and while amend- 
ments specifically have not yet been suggested, they will 
be. It would appear if we are going to maintain a budget 
surplus that the surtax certainly will have to be main- 
tained for the time being. I cannot tell you about what 
the future implications are, but that is another matter 
that is going to come along later. 

Under legislation, we discussed the legislative-executive 
pay increase. I understand there is a little difficulty on 
the House side because of the concurrent jurisdiction of 
the Rules Committee and the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee. Perhaps a resolution will be introduced 
to put that in the Post Office Committee. 

CONGRESSMAN Forp. At the present time it has been 
introduced as a resolution before the Rules Committee on 
the basis that the Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
has not yet been organized. I suspect that when that is 
done within the next few days that a comparable resolu- 
tion will be submitted for consideration by the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

SENATOR DirksEN. There was an item on reenact- 
ment of the Reorganization Act. This is an authority that 
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has been extended to all three of the last Presidents, I 
believe. It is proposed now to press for action very soon. 
That could even eventuate this week. 

Now, on the formulation of a legislative program, it is 
a question of whether or not a whole package will be sent 
up or whether it will be fragmented; by that I mean one 
piece of legislation and one message to go with it, rather 
than to have another State of the Union Message. 

However, that matter has not been entirely concluded, 
but the present thinking is that it will be handled about 
in the fashion that I have indicated. 

Q. What fashion? 

SENATOR DirKsEN. Sending up bills which would 
write the legislative program and send the appropriate 
message with it, instead of one entire package. 

We spent considerable time discussing the anticrime 
programs with respect to the entire country and a par- 
ticular emphasis on the District of Columbia. There are 
a great many items. We had the Attorney General here 
and he rather highlighted what the problems are: mainly, 
insufficiency of judges in the Nation’s Capital, bail re- 
form, the continuances granted in courts, the new rules 
of competency for defense attorneys who may be ap- 
pointed for criminals and whether or not it becomes nec- 
essary to make provision for more public defenders to 
meet that gap. 

Now, with respect to this question of judges, I think 
there is a request before Congress now for 10 additional 
judges here. The Judicial Conference has recommended, 
as I recall, 67 additional judges. In addition, there are 
presently 25 vacancies. 

I raised the question of whether or not early action 
would be taken with respect thereto. I have an idea that 
no time will be lost in order to get that matter before the 
Congress. In my personal judgment, I think it is one of 
the great weaknesses when you look at the congested 
dockets and the number of criminal cases that are pend- 
ing and cannot be disposed of because the rule says the 
civil cases must come first. 

So those are the items that will have a particular look- 
see in order to get this job done and bring crime to a heel 
not only here but in the rest of the country. 

There was one other item—going back to crime for 
a moment. The point was made, of course, of the under- 
staffing of the Metropolitan Police Force plus the fact 
that presently it has no Superintendent of Police, as I un- 
derstand it, and therefore that is a matter that needs 
urgent attention and I am confident that it will have it. 

Q. Senator, will they send up a special message on 
D.C. crime this week? 

SENATOR DirksEN. Well, it is proposed to get out 
some kind of statement on it, in addition to what I said 
to you now, and to indicate the general direction that his 
program is going to take. Now, that could well come yet 
this week in addition to the Reorganization Act. 

I thought there was one other item that was going to 
be sent up yet this week, but I don’t find it here. 
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I might say, going back once more with respect to the 
increase in the interest rates on the Federal Housing 
Administration mortgages, that a rather peculiar problem 
has been encountered because there are seven States that 
have usury laws. That offers a difficulty. 

Now, the action taken by Secretary Romney in this field 
was actually to try to establish a ceiling, rather than any- 
thing else, so that for mortgage money they can adequately 
compete in the money market. 

ConGRESSMAN Forp. If I might add, there were two 
Cabinet officers, George Romney and John Mitchell, 
present, who made presentations. In addition, the new 
Budget Director, Bob Mayo, was there to discuss the anal- 
ysis of the budget. Dr. Burns also gave us a picture on 
the legislative program as he is trying to coordinate it. 

As far as supplementals are concerned, it is my under- 
standing that there will be a supplemental for the District 
of Columbia to take care of some of the anticrime prob- 
lems mentioned by Senator Dirksen, but there will also be 
a supplement from the Department of Justice for a new 
effort, carrying out the new directions of the new admin- 
istration in crime generally throughout the country. 

Q. How much? 

CONGRESSMAN Forp. There was no discussion of the 
exact amount. It was simply said that there will be a sup- 
plement for this overall purpose. 

Q. Will that be introduced this week? 

CONGRESSMAN Forp. There was no time given, but 
the impression is that it will be coming up shortly. 

Q. Fiscal ’69? 

CONGRESSMAN Forp. Yes. 

Q. What kind of activities? 


CoNnGRESSMAN Forp. Increase in the Department of 
Justice personnel over the national and local level and 
for additional services that must be available for the im- 
plementation of the Law Enforcement Act of 1968. 


Q. Was there a figure mentioned for the D.C. 
supplemental? 

SENATOR DirksEN. No. 

Q. What would that cover? 

SENATOR DirksSEN. We would not know until we get a 
specific program. 

Now, I raised one particular question. Last year we 
authorized the creation of a number of magistrates, both 
full-time and part-time. They are to be appointed by the 
Federal district judges. There were a limited number. It 
could have been 65 or 70, or maybe a little more. If I 
remember correctly, the statute we passed does give them 
some criminal jurisdiction. It could well be that in imple- 
menting that act they could be used in order to relieve this 
load so far as crime is concerned. 

Now, after having authorized them, there was no 
money included in the budget. So it may be that money 
will be provided in the supplemental in order to get this 
magistrate program on the way. 

Q. Can you tell us who sat in on the meeting? 
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SENATOR DirksEN. We had all of the minority leader- 
ship, both House and Senate. We had the Attorney Gen- 
eral. We had Secretary Romney. We had Arthur Burns. 
And there were a number of others. 

Q. How many from Congress, about a dozen? 

SENATOR DirksEN. I think a little more than a dozen. 

Q. Senator, President Johnson, in his State of the 
Union Message, proposed a Federal aid program of about 
$300 million for fiscal ’°70 in criminal law enforcement 
assistance. Is that about right or do you intend to go 
above or below that? 

SENATOR DirksEN. That money, in the main, was to 
be farmed out for beefing up the local authorities. Of 
course the President has always insisted that law enforce- 
ment is a local responsibility. That general theory and 
philosophy will be carried out. 

Q. But do you intend to go above or below the $300 
million? 

CONGRESSMAN Forp. It is my recollection that it was 
about $380 million which was the total authorized 
amount under the law passed last year. So, if my recollec- 
tion is correct, you would have to have an increase in the 
authorization before you could go above the present figure 
submitted in the 1970 budget. I think what we are talking 
about is a supplemental perhaps for fiscal 1969. 

Q. What is the amount in fiscal ’69? 

CoNGRESSMAN Forp. There was about $70 million, 
as I recall, made available, in obligational authority, made 
available for fiscal 1969, which is less than the authori- 
zation. So there is some leeway between the obligational 
authority and the authorization. I suspect this is where 
you would find the supplemental. 

Q. Would we arrive at the authorization by dividing 
the $380 million by three? 

SENATOR Dirksen. Not necessarily. The point I am 
trying to make here is that there are some services that are 
absolutely imperative if you are going to successfully 
wrestle with this crime problem. One of those is the 
judges. Here you have your court of general jurisdiction 
and then you have the court of general sessions. They 
have asked for 10. Maybe 10 is enough and maybe it is 
not enough. But in any event you have to pinpoint what 
the problem really is, particularly here in the District, and 
say, “All right, this is what we need by way of judges. 
This is what we need by way of policemen. This is what 
we need in the field of bail reform.” And then going 
about getting it on the books and making it effective as 
quickly as possible. This is going to have very prime 
emphasis. 

Q. The Nixon administration is going to fight crime in 
the District and nationwide with the emphasis on meting 
out justice more swiftly? 

SENATOR DirksEN. Exactly so, and the way to do it 
is to clear up these dockets as you go along. You have 
criminals who are out on bail running around the place 
who probably have been put on bail 2 or 3 years ago. In 
that time they commit three or four or five other felonies. 
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So when they finally get to these congested courts, judges 
just don’t have the time to try them any more. And the 
result is that they sentence them on every one of these and 
give them a concurrent sentence, just because they found 
them guilty on the first charge. That is the way they wipe 
out the rest of the charges. 

Obviously, that is no way to run a railroad and we 
have to really run this like a judicial shop. 

Q. How do you increase the number of State judges? 
Will the Federal Government be assisting in that? That 
is, where the dockets are crowded? 


SENATOR DirksEN. We expect to do that likewise. 
Q. With Federal funds? 
SENATOR Dirksen. If necessary. 


One other thing, the district attorney’s office is so 
loaded with work that it is almost impossible to adequately 
prepare for trial. My information is that they get about 
45 minutes to prepare a case against a defendant whether 
he is guilty of a minor crime or a heinous offense of some 
kind. That is a dreary state of affairs and it can be 
remedied only when you staff your district attorney’s 
office with the necessary people and the facilities. 

Now you have one other problem. When it comes to 
creating judgeships there has to be a place to put them. 
The courthouses here, of course, are congested just like 
the dockets. So the question is, where to start? 

I think $100,000 have been made available to make a 
study for the purpose of starting plans for court facilities 
in the District. Meanwhile, you cannot wait in this war 
on crime. So facilities have to be found, if possible. 

Now, they can be rented, and that is not unusual. 
Years back—I don’t know if they are still located up there 
or not—but for a long time they had the top floor of that 
huge Standard Oil filling station and office complex up 
on Pennsylvania Avenue. I think that is where the judge 
from Minnesota held court for some time. But we have 
to find facilities someplace for the judges and juries. 

Q. How about the prison programs? Do you plan to 
expand those plans? 

SENATOR DirKsEN. Whatever it takes. They are 
going to have for supplemental funds whatever is nec- 
essary to carry out this war on crime. 

Q. Senator, was there any mention of sending to the 
Hill or Senate soon a nomination for a district attorney 
in the District of Columbia? 

Senator Dirksen. It was not mentioned. 

Q. Congressman Ford, was any legislation mentioned 
in connection with the interest rates? ' 

CoNGRESSMAN Forp. No. In the last session of the 
Congress by law we lifted the ceiling on mortage rates 
for FHA and for VA loans. The administrative action was 
taken which is essential to provide a free market. It is 
hoped as a result of this action we will channel some 
more mortgage money into home building which has 
dropped off in the month of December. 
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A side effect, of course, would actually be to bring a 
lowering of interest rates as far as the home industry is 
concerned. 


Q. How about the appropriations hearings in the 
House? Did the President indicate that he wanted them 
held off? Are they going to wait until any amendments 
come up? 


CoNncRESSMAN Forp. Mr. Mayo reported that he met 
yesterday with Congressman Mahon and Bow for the 
purpose of outlining some of the ideas the new adminis- 
tration has and to urge them to act on the *69 supplemen- 
tals, using their judgment on the ones that were noncon- 
troversial and perhaps delaying, if necessary, those that 
might be controversial. But there is a good rapport be- 
tween the new Budget Director and the Chairman of the 
committee and the ranking Republican member. Al- 
though they have not reviewed the ’70 budget program 
yet in its entirety, what they hope to come up with is some 
new ideas which may cost a little more money, and on the 
other hand, by making some reductions in some other 
areas, provide the leeway so that the overall budget figure 
will remain no higher than it is today and hopefully, lower. 

Q. Senator, was there any discussion of when the Non- 
proliferation Treaty is going to the Senate? 

SENATOR DirkKsEN. We never mentioned the treaty 
this morning. 

Q. Are you in a position to tell us categorically that 
Mr. Nixon will not send a State of the Union Message 
to the Congress or is that just your opinion? 

SENATOR DirKsEN. Didn’t you hear what I said? The 
note here is very clear that it has not been concluded 
whether or not to send a State of the Union Message. 
Now, I think that is the statement I made. 


There are two other items I ought to allude to. We did 
discuss this very deplorable prison situation in the District 
which was rather highlighted by the struggle that 8 or 10 
of the unwashed ladies in Lorton got into last night over a 
package of cigarettes. The net result was, they over- 
powered the matrons, They knew where the right buzzers 
were. They got the back door open and of 9 who escaped, 
six were still at large, according to the last account that 
I saw. That highlights what the prison situation really is. 

The question is: what to do with it. It is under active 
consideration right now. If I may be so bold—and don’t 
take this as gospel—but when I was on House and Senate 
Appropriation Committees, I always served on the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and it had jurisdiction over pris- 
ons. Even way back in those days I made the suggestion 
that the District prison system ought to be incorporated 
in the U.S. prison system, and made part of the package. 
Whether that will be done or not is another question. But 
I do know that it is going to have thorough consideration. 

Q. When you say the surtax has to be maintained for 
the time being, I presume you just mean for the next 
fiscal year. 


SENATOR DirKSEN. Yes. 
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Q. In increasing the FHA and VA rates, they are 
keyed to a person’s income. Are you going to estimate how 
many middle-income families will be affected? 

SENATOR DirkSEN. But they are not keyed to income. 
They are keyed to the availability of money and the inter- 
est rate that money commands. 

Q. If they want to get a loan they have to have a 
certain income. 

SENATOR DirKSEN. We were not talking about loans. 
We were talking about it from the standpoint of getting 
the money with which to make loans, because if the rate 
is unrealistic and you cannot compete, then what? Now, 
you see the Treasury is going to have to go into the mar- 
ket very shortly. So you have to take that into account. 
So, we were thinking in terms of getting the necessary 
money for this purpose because the mortgage has got to be 
salable. If people don’t like the rate and they get some- 
thing that is better, they will buy something that is better. 

Q. There is nothing better than VA and FHA, is there? 

SENATOR DirksEN. I didn’t think there was, but if you 
have the dough in your left hind pocket and somebody 
flashes 81/2 percent at you, what are you going to do? That 
is, with proper security, of course. 

ConcRESSMAN Forp. I think Secretary Romney 
pointed out very vividly that unless this action had been 
taken many of the laws that we have on the statute books 
just wouldn’t operate, particularly at the low- and middle- 
income levels. 

Q. Was there a suggestion that raising these rates had 
violated the usury laws in seven States? What was said 
on that? 

SENATOR DirksEN. Seven States. It gave them some- 
what of a conflict because if the State law says you cannot 
go above that level, then you are in trouble. Strangely 
enough, one of those States is Michigan and one of those 
States is Illinois, so we are both affected by it. 

Reporter: Thank you very much, sir. 

SENATOR DirksEN. Are you getting bewildered? If you 
stick around you will not only be bewildered, but you will 
be hopelessly confused. 

But I want to make one point here. You see, there was 
a sharp dip in housing in December. The reason, of course, 
was that they couldn’t compete in the market for the 
necessary money. Now, if you are going to do something 
in that field, you will have to build up that money. 

Now, for the story. This was a fellow from back home 
who came down here and went to one of the departments 
and had a question. He went to one of the departments, 
and had questions of a kind. He noticed that the fellow in 
the bureau had on a large button, about the size of a 
saucer. On the button was stenciled four letters, B.A.I.K. 
He said, “Is there a convention in town?” The bureau 
head said “no.” “What is that badge for and what do 
those letters mean?” He said, “That stands for ‘Boy, am 
I confused.’ ” B.A.L.K. 
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He said, “Wait a minute, fellow, you don’t spell con- 
fused with a “K’’. He says, “You don’t know how con- 
fused we really are.” 

Have fun. 

Reporter: Thank you. 

NoTE: Senator Dirksen and Representative Ford met with reporters 
at 10:40 a.m. in the Fish Room at the White House. 


As printed above, this item follows the text released by the 
White House. 


Department of Agriculture 


Announcement of Appointment of George B. Hansen as 
Deputy Under Secretary for Congressional Relations. 
January 28, 1969 


Secretary of Agriculture Clifford M. Hardin announced 
today, on behalf of President Nixon, the nomination of 
former U.S. Representative George B. Hansen (R-Idaho) 
as Deputy Under Secretary for Congressional Relations. 

Hansen served two terms in the House 1965-68. He was 
the Republican candidate for the U.S. Senate last Novem- 
ber and also was a Senate candidate in 1962. 

Born in Tetonia, Idaho, September 14, 1930, Hansen 
was graduated from Ricks College in 1956 with honors 
in history and Russian, did graduate work at Idaho State 
University, and graduated in accounting from Grimms 
Business College. 

He was mayor of Alameda, Idaho 1961-62, city com- 
missioner of Pocatello 1962-65, and a director of the 
Idaho Municipal League 1961-63. 

Active in the Idaho Republican Party, Hansen is a 
former vice chairman of Bannock County Republican 
Central Committee and a former president of Bannock 
County Young Republican Club. 

He is a veteran, having served 31/, years in the Air Force 
and is an officer in the Naval Reserve. 

Hansen is married to the former Connie Camp of 
Malden, Mo. They have five children, Steven George, 
James Vernon, Patricia Sue, William Dean and Joanne. 
The Hansens make their home in Pocatello. 


Office of Emergency Preparedness 


Announcement of Nomination of Fred J. Russell as 
Deputy Director. January 28, 1969 


President Nixon today nominated Fred J. Russell of 
California as Deputy Director of the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness in the Executive Office of the President. 

Mr. Russell, president and general manager ‘of the 
Weiser Lock Co. until 1967, has built and is operating 
apartment houses and an industrial park. He owns a shop- 
ping center in California and rebuilt homes in Kansas. He 
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was president of the Wherry Housing Association in Wash- 
ington, D.C. in 1956 and 1957. 

He will be a principal assistant to George A. Lincoln, 
nominated as Director of OEP. 


Department of the Interior 


Announcement of Appointment of Russell E. Train as 
Under Secretary. January 28, 1969 


Secretary Walter J. Hickel today announced on behalf 
of the President the appointment of Russell E. Train as 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 

Train, 48, is one of America’s foremost conservation- 
ists. Since 1965 he has been president of the Conservation 
Foundation, which has been described by the Ford Foun- 
dation as “the only national organization dedicated to the 
whole range of conservation concerns.” 

He resigned as Judge of the U.S. Tax Court to take 
on direction of the 20-year-old nonprofit research, educa- 
tion, and information organization. 

A lifelong resident of the District of Columbia, Train is a 
graduate of Princeton University and the Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School. He has been a member of the District 
of Columbia Bar since 1949. 

As a specialist in tax law, he served as an attorney for 
the Congressional Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation and later as clerk and then minority adviser to 
the House Ways and Means Committee. From 1956 to 
1957, when he was appointed to the Tax Court by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Train was head of the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s legal advisory staff. 

Train’s activities in the field of conservation have been 
international in scope. He has served as an executive board 
member of the International Union for the Conservation 
of Nature and Natural Resources, as a trustee and vice 
president of the World Wildlife Fund, and as a trustee of 
the American Conservation Association. 

In 1968 President Johnson appointed Train to the Na- 
tional Water Commission, a seven-man body created by 
Congress to review the Nation’s long-term water resource 
requirements and make recommendations to the President 
and the Congress. He serves as Vice Chairman of the 
Commission. 


Department of State 


The President’s Remarks to Key Personnel at the 
Department of State. January 29, 1969 


Mr. Secretary, ladies and gentlemen: 


I am very honored and privileged to be here in this 
auditorium on my first official visit with the key personnel 
of one of the departments. 
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I recall, incidentally, that on Inauguration Day the 
first building I visited was this one. We had then a prayer 
breakfast, not a breakfast—we had prayer without 
breakfast. 

Now that we have had the prayers, we are back here to 
get the advice so that I can go back to the Senate and get 
the consent for everything that we have to do from now 
on. 

I do want you to know, too, that in appearing here 
with the Secretary of State, I think his relationship with the 
President is of great interest to those in this department. 


I have been reading some dope stories lately about 
the rivalries that may develop between the various depart- 
ments in Government and particularly the traditional 
struggles for power that sometimes take place when the 
State Department is concerned and the White House staff 
is concerned when it delves into foreign policy. I have 
often answered those who had concern in this point by 
saying that what really counts is not the table of organiza- 
tion, but what really counts is the relationship between 
the two men—the President and his Secretary of State. 


I am sure that all of you know that my relationship 
with Secretary Rogers goes back many, many years. We 
came into Government virtually together; as a matter of 
fact, we came into the service together—the Navy, when 
we were at Quonset Point in 1942. Since that time I have 
learned to respect his judgment, his courage, his basic 
intelligence, as I know and I am sure that you in this 
department who have the opportunity to know him will 
learn to respect it. 


I also am aware of the fact that in the presence of a 
Secretary of State I may be in the presence of someone 
who may turn out to be my successor in this office. 


I did a little historical research before coming over here, 
just as I did historical research before I went to the House 
yesterday and to the Senate today at noon. So, in each 
place I pay proper tribute to the members of the body 
concerned. 

In the House of Representatives, for example, I was 
able to point out that in a period between 1840 and 1880, 
10 out of the 12 Presidents of the United States in that 
period had served in the House of Representatives. Then 
for a considerable period of time, up until the time of the 
election in 1960, the Nation moved to other areas for their 


Presidents, except for the election of Harry Truman in 
1948. 


I pointed out when I was at the Senate today that An- 
drew Johnson, in the 19th century, was the last Presi- 
dent before John F. Kennedy who had served in both the 
House and the Senate. Then John F. Kennedy, Lyndon 
Johnson, and now the present occupant of the Presidency, 
have served in both the House and the Senate. 

Now, as far as the State Department was concerned, 
my history had to go back a little further. 

I found, for example, that in days long gone—not gone, 
but long past—that in the past the Secretary of State 
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was the office that was the logical one for anyone to seek 
in the event he wanted to be President. 

You will all remember that Jefferson was Washing- 
ton’s Secretary of State. Madison was Jefferson’s Secre- 
tary of State. Monroe was Madison’s Secretary of State. 
John Quincy Adams was Monroe’s Secretary of State. 
And Martin Van Buren was Jackson’s first Secretary of 
State. 


In fact, the tradition continued, and I found ended in 
the passing of the office from President Polk to President 
Buchanan. President Buchanan was the last who had 
been Secretary of State who became President of the 
United States. Now, whether that tells us something or not 
as to why it has not happened since, I do not know. 


President Buchanan, as some of you may recall—if 
you were following me on inaugural night—was one who 
came to the Presidency at a time that he thought was 
much too late for that honor to be accorded him. As he 
was riding down from the White House to the Capitol 
he turned to a friend and said that he didn’t feel particu- 
larly happy about becoming President at this late stage in 
his political career because he found that all of his friends 
that he wanted to reward had now died. And he said all 
of his enemies that he hated and wanted to punish were 
now his friends. 

Now, of course, we have Secretary Rogers. 


I should point out that there is another way that he 
can go up if he would like. He has been the Attorney 
General of the United States and consequently could 
qualify for the Chief Justiceship. I am not suggesting 
that, incidentally, he will be Earl Warren’s successor—not 
right now. 


But you will recall that the first Chief Justice of the 
United States, John Jay, started as Secretary to the Con- 
federation before the United States became the Govern- 
ment that it was under the Constitution. And John Mar- 
shall had served as Secretary of State too, as did Charles 
Evans Hughes. That is a great tradition. 


All that I am suggesting to you by these opening re- 
marks is that those of you who may plan to be Secretary 
of State can look forward possibly to being either Presi- 
dent of the United States or Chief Justice. 

I will only add one further thought, however, that in 
each body, any House Member, naturally, who heard 
what I said could see himself becoming President some 
day, any Member of the Senate could see that if things 
worked out he might become President, and, of course, any 
person in this audience with your foreign policy back- 
ground and your futures could see yourself becoming 
President. 


Which is the best way? I think perhaps the best answer 
I have for that is in a favorite anecdote. An Episcopal 
priest was asked by a young parishioner who was very 
troubled about all of the theology he had heard about, 
asked that question that I am sure all leaders in religious 
thought are often asked. 
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The young parishioner said, “Father, is the Episcopal 
Church the only true path to salvation?” The priest smiled 
and answered. He said, “No, son, there are other ways, 
but no gentleman would choose them.” 

I am sure the Secretary would say that there may be 
other ways to the Presidency than the Secretary of State, 
but no gentleman would choose them. 

Now, may I speak to you quite directly about the work 
that you do and my association with it, and what I hope 
would be our association in the future? 

As I look at this front row here, I see men whom I met 
20 years ago when I first went to Europe with the Herter 
Committee. I can see in rows way back there people who 
have briefed me on my trips abroad during the period I 
was a Congressman, a Senator, the 8 years I was Vice 
President, and then in the period of 7 or 8 years when I 
was out of Government. 

During that time, I have visited over 60 countries. I 
always prided myself on trying to be well briefed before 
I made those visits, and consequently I became well ac- 
quainted with the career men and women in the State 
Department. 

Not just because I stand before you today, but because 
I believe this—and I have often said it publicly and pri- 
vately—I do think we have the best career service in the 
world. I think that was the case based on what I have seen, 
what I have heard, and on the advice that I have received. 

I think it is vitally important to the future of this coun- 
try that the morale of that career service be kept at its 
highest level possible and that those who make the for- 
eign policy of this country have the best possible advice 
that we can get from those who serve in the career 
service. 


* That is one of the reasons why, when Secretary Rogers 
assumed his position and when the Under Secretaries as 
well as the Assistant Secretaries talked to me, I set forth 
a policy, a policy that I want followed throughout this 
administration, somewhat different from some of the 
policies of the past. 


Each President must work differently, of course, in de- 
veloping his foreign policy decisions. That policy is this: 
I consider the Secretary of State to be my chief foreign 
policy adviser and when we have a difficult decision and 
I ask him what should we do, I do not want him to come 
in and say, “You could do this or you could do that,” 
I want him to say “You could do this or you could do 


that,” but I want him to give me his advice on what we 
should do. 


I have also told him, and as I understand it he has 
informed you, that where there is a strong minority view 
or where there may be two other viewpoints or more held 
by responsible people, I want to see that view, too. The 
reason I want to see the minority views as well as the ma- 
jority views as well as his advice, which may be either 
one or the other because he may not agree with the ma- 
jority view, even in the Department, is that I have the con- 
viction that a policy is improved by having the decision 
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maker consider the options and consider the alternatives, 
even if he decides to reject one point of view that is 
strongly urged; he may develop, from considering that 
point of view, a more effective and stronger position in 
the position which he eventually considers to be the 
preferable one. 

I say that because as I have traveled throughout the 
world I have sometimes been concerned that people in the 
career service in various posts develop a sense of frustration 
that they have ideas with regard to the conduct of foreign 
policy that are quite relevant that ought to be considered, 
but there is some way they will never get to the top in the 
bureaucracy. 

Now, I recognize in the huge responsibilities we have 
around the world and all the cables that come pouring in 
here, that every idea that anybody has in the world cannot 
always come to the President of the United States or even 
to the Secretary of State or even to the Under Secretaries 
or the Assistant Secretaries. But I do want to urge every- 
one here who has a responsibility for preparing any ma- 
terials that come to my office, that I am interested in, and 
want to see, points of view that may differ from those that 
eventually become the policy of this country. 

I think the more that we have that kind of dialogue, that 
kind of sometimes debate, of consideration, which is not 
simply papering over differences, negotiating them out— 
and I know you are very skilled in that, too, you have to 
be—but I think when we have that kind of dialogue we 
can improve our policies. 

It will certainly be of very good assistance to me. I say 
that, too, because I realize that in this department are so 
many who have varied backgrounds, who have done a 
great deal of thinking, a great deal more than I will ever 
have the opportunity to do, on special problems and 
special areas. 

I will, therefore, appreciate the best that you can pre- 
sent and I can assure you that to the extent my time 
permits, those viewpoints will be considered. 


Finally, as you may have noted if you read or heard 
my first press conference on Monday—I was glad the 
Secretary had read it, incidentally—you will note that I 
pointed out when one of the questioners said “What is 
the most important decision that you have to make? What 
is the greatest problem that you have to confront?” I 
pointed out what is the fact, and that is that it is difficult 
to try to select priorities among the many problems that 
confront this Nation at home and abroad, but I do know 
that there are certain decisions in foreign policy that only 
the President of the United States can make. It is here 
that he must devote that extra effort if there is any extra 
effort he can devote to it because if he makes a mistake 
in this area, it is a mistake that no one else is going to be 
able to correct. 

For that reason, I asked that the Secretary arrange 
this meeting, that I come here to say to those who have 
worked in the field—many of you I have met around the 
world, many of you I hope to meet during the course of 








my service in the present office that I hold—to say to you 
that I appreciate what you have done. I respect the mem- 
bers of this department, the career service, for the con- 
tribution you have made and are making to the foreign 
policy of this country. 

I hope that when this administration completes its 
service in Washington we will have made real progress 
toward settling differences between nations, toward bring- 
ing the peace that we all want in the world. 

I know that if that comes, it will come only because of 
the quality of our State Department personnel. I know 
that I have to count on you. I can only say that as I stand 
here today, as I see you, I believe that I, as the chief execu- 
tive officer of this Nation, have the best advice of any chief 
executive officer of any nation in the world. 

Thank you. 


Before Mr. Rogers responds, I should say that in giving 
that little history I can also tell you about the last Attorney 
General who became Secretary of State. I am sure some 
of the veterans may remember, it was President Taft’s 
Secretary of State, Philander Knox. He was famous for a 
reason that I hope Mr. Rogers does not become famous 
for. He was a man who loved the good life. He used to 
arrive in the office about 10 o'clock to look over the cables. 
At 11:30 he would leave and go to the best club in town 
for a leisurely two-martini lunch. Then in the afternoon, 
if it was a good day, he would go out to Chevy Chase and 
play golf and that evening attend a diplomatic reception. 

I understand that things have changed, but that was one 
of your predecessors. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:06 p.m. in the Auditorium at the 
Department of State. 


Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency 


Statement by the President Upon Nominating 
Gerard Smith as Director. January 29, 1969 


[As read at the Press Secretary’s briefing] 


“Gerard Smith has the experience, the knowledge, and 
the dedication for this job. He was engaged in develop- 
ing proposals for a test ban as early as a decade ago. Presi- 
dent Kennedy credited him with the original proposal 
for the Washington-Moscow ‘hot line.’ 

“The tasks of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency belong to the most important of my administra- 
tion. I know that Mr. Smith will address them with all 
the urgency and emphasis that they deserve. To this end 
I am directing that the role and status of the ACDA within 
the U.S. Government be upgraded. Mr. Smith will have 
direct and ready access to the Secretary of State and to 
the President and will participate in all meetings of the 
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National Security Council at which matters within the 
scope of his mission are considered.” 
NOTE: The statement was read by Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler 


at his news conference at 5:42 p.m. on Wednesday, January 29, 


1969. It was not made public in the form of a White House press 
release. 


Presidential Prayer Breakfast 


The President’s Remarks at the 17th Annual Presidential 
Prayer Breakfast. January 30, 1969 


Mr. Vice President and Mrs. Agnew, Senator Carlson, all 
the distinguished Members of the Congress, representa- 
tives of the administration, and particularly to our dis- 
tinguished guests from other countries and those listening 
on radio and those who may see bits and pieces on 
television: 

I am honored to be here on one of the first public ap- 
pearances since the inauguration; and particularly so 
because I have had the opportunity to share with you in 
these very eloquent moments in which we have heard 
from people in both parties, in which we have also heard 
from a representative of another nation. There is, how- 
ever, a common theme that runs through it all. That 
theme is religious faith which, despite the differences we 
may have, brings us together—brings us together in this 
Nation and, we trust, may help bring us together in the 
world. 

As I was preparing my inaugural address, I did what I 
am sure every President who has had that responsibility 
did—I read all the ones that had previously been made. 
They were very different. Some were much longer than 
others. One was an hour and 40 minutes. Another, the 
shortest, was 10 minutes. Some spoke of all the great 
issues, as the State of the Union Message does, and others 
were rather brief, speaking only of the principles which 
were to be held to by the next President of the United 
States. 

But there was one theme that was common to every 
one of them. That was that each President, as he was 
being inaugurated, in his own way, recognized the spiritual 
heritage of this Nation and asked for the blessing of God 
on this country—in not only its affairs at home, but its 
affairs abroad. 

In talking to Billy Graham, who has spoken to us so 
eloquently today, he told me he had made a study of the 
Presidents of the United States. He had reached an in- 
teresting conclusion. Some of them came to the Presidency 
with a much deeper and more basic religious faith than 
others, but however they may have come to that awesome 
responsibility, all had left the Presidency with a very deep 
religious faith. 

Yesterday, Speaker McCormack gave me a striking 
example of this. One of the early great Presidents, Andrew 
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Jackson, came to the Presidency from the battlefields. 
Perhaps those who had read history were not aware of 
the deep religious faith which he perhaps had then but 
had not expressed, but which in his later years—and par- 
ticularly after he left the Presidency—he often attested 
to. 

The Speaker referred to an occasion when President 
Jackson was asked to participate in a dedication ceremony 
marking the Battle of New Orleans. He refused because 
the ceremony was set for Sunday. 





Those who were inviting him said, “But, Mr. President, 
you fought the Battle of New Orleans on Sunday.” And 
President Jackson answered, “Well, that was a matter 
of necessity. I am speaking now from choice.” 


During these past few days, as is the case with any 
newly inaugurated President, I have found very little time 
to do what I would like to do; to meet people, to read the 
thousands of letters that come in from all over the coun- 
try. But each evening at the end of the day I try to read 
a few, to get a feeling of the country, so as not to get out 
of touch—in that Oval Room—with all of the deep feel- 
ings that people around this country have about the 
Presidency and our Nation. 


I found one common theme that ran through a majority 
of those letters. I was somewhat surprised that it did so. 
In these days in which religion is not supposed to be fash- 
ionable in many quarters, in these days when skepticism 
and even agnosticism seems to be on the upturn, over 
half of all the letters that have come into our office have 
indicated that people of all faiths and of all nations in a 
very simple way are saying: “We are praying for you, 
Mr. President. We are praying for this country. We are 
praying for the leadership that this Nation may be able 
to provide for this world.” 

As I read those letters I realized how great was my 
responsibility and how great was your responsibility, those 
who share with me these days in Government. 


I realized that people whom we will never meet have 
this deep religious faith which has run through the destiny 
of this land from the beginning. 


I realized that we carry on our shoulders their hopes, 
but more important, we are sustained by their prayers. 

I say to all of you joining us here today in this Presi- 
dential Prayer Breakfast, that in the many events that 
I will participate in, none will mean more to me, per- 
sonally, none, I think, will mean more to the members 
of the Cabinet and the Congress, than this occasion. 


You have inspired us. You have given us a sense of the 
continuity of history which brings us together from the 
beginning to now. You have told us in a very simple and 
eloquent way that, great as the problems are which now 
confront us, with faith, faith in our God, faith in the 
ideals of our country, and also with a deep dedication to 
what our role is in this Nation and the world, we are going 
to be able to make these next years great years for this 
Nation and great years for the world. 
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I believe that and it is to that end that we dedicate 
ourselves today. That objective transcends all partisan 
considerations. I am proud to stand here today in the 
presence of those who, by your being here, indicate that 
you have not lost faith in this Nation. You have not lost 
faith in the religious background that has sustained us. 

As a matter of fact, we are entering a period when. 
sustained by that faith, we will be able to meet the chal- 
lenge which is ours—a challenge which comes to very 
few people in the history of man. It is America’s now. 
Whether we succeed or we fail will determine whether 
peace and freedom survive in this world. 

We will meet the challenge. We will meet it because 
we are going to devote every hour of the day to seeing 
that we meet it properly. But we will meet it also because 
we will be sustained and inspired by the prayers of mil- 
lions of people across this world. Those prayers do mean 
something. Through the medium of these words I wanted 
to thank the people of this Nation, the people of this 
world who are praying for us. We trust that we can be 
worthy of your prayers and worthy of your faith. 


Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:15 a.m. at the Sheraton Park 
Hotel. The breakfast was attended by some 2,000 religious leaders, 
mayors, Governors, Congressmen, and Federal officials. The Presi- 
dent also attended an earlier prayer breakfast for the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Cabinet members, Congressional leaders, and the Supreme 
Court. 


Astronaut Borman’s Goodwill Tour 


Remarks of the President and Col. Frank Borman 
Announcing the Colonel’s Forthcoming Visit to 
Western Europe. January 30, 1969 


THE PresiveNt [introducing the Apollo 8 astronauts, 
Col. Frank Borman, USAF, Capt. James A. Lovell, Jr., 
USN, and Lt. Col. William A. Anders, USAF]. Ladies 
and gentlemen, these three men who stand with me need 
no introduction. 


I think, if anything, they are probably better known 
than the President of the United States as a result of televi- 
sion and their recent very great exposure for the whole 
world to see. 


It is my very great privilege today to welcome them not 
only here again to this House and this office, but to an- 
nounce that Colonel Borman, his wife, and two sons are 
going to make a goodwill trip to Western Europe. The 
number of countries to be visited is, at present, eight. The 
number may be extended. 

We think this is a very appropriate trip for him to make 
for several reasons. 

First, a personal note with regard to the inaugural 
ceremonies to indicate the sense of continuity of the 
space program. Naturally, when the inauguration invita- 
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tions went out I suggested that we invite the three Astro- 
nauts who are with me today to come to the inaugura- 
tion. The NASA Director very appropriately pointed out 
that the invitation should be extended to a larger group, 
because these three men, as Colonel Borman and his col- 
leagues have taken every opportunity to point out, could 
not have done what they have done without building on 
what has gone on before them. So, consequently, a group 
of nine came as guests to the inauguration. 

As Colonel Borman goes to Europe, he pointed out to 
me just a few minutes ago that his two colleagues have a 
mission here at home that they need to undertake and con- 
sequently will not be going with him. But Colonel Borman 
will be representing not only these three, but the men 
who have gone before. 

I should also point out that as he goes to Europe he 
emphasizes a fact we often forget—that the knowledge 
which made possible these great discoveries is not limited 
to this Nation; that it comes from the whole history of 
scientific discovery and there is certainly no national 
monopoly on that kind of knowledge. 

It is significant to note that when we look at the na- 
tional backgrounds of these men here we find represented 
the Canadians, the British, the Germans, and the Czech- 
oslovakians here in this group. 

So I think it is very appropriate for Colonel Borman 
to go to Western Europe and to bring to them not only 
the greetings of the people of the United States, but to 
point out what is the fact: that we in America do not 
consider that this is a monopoly, these great new dis- 
coveries that we are making; that we recognize the great 
contributions that others have made and will make in 
the future; and that we do want to work together with 
' all peoples on this earth in the high adventure of explor- 
ing the new areas of space. 

So, consequently, Colonel, I think they would like to 
hear from you, as they have heard so often. 

I told the Colonel and his colleagues before that they 
have been appearing so often and so well in various parts 
of the country that these exposures to the national press 
corps causes them much less concern than it does me 
when I come before you. 

CoLoneEL Borman. Thank you, sir. 

I think the President has outlined very completely 
what we will be doing. 

I would like to say that I am very sorry that Jim and Bill 
cannot accompany me, but they will be the backup crew 
for Apollo 11, so they will be heavily engaged in learning 
how to fly the LEM which we did not have on board. 

I think it is also appropriate to point out that the Presi- 
dent has been kind enough to invite us to dinner this 
evening to view some of the films that we took and show 
some slides, and to hopefully answer any questions the 
members of the administration might have about the 
space program. 
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I am particularly gratified about being able to go to 
Western Europe because I think that in some way, as I 
have pointed out to you all many times, the space program 
may end up being a very positive force for creating more 
cooperation among the peoples of the earth. 

I know that since we have flown we have gotten con- 
gratulatory letters from about every country in the world, 
and I hope that in some way the trip will advance the 
cause that we are all so interested in, namely, peace—a 
lasting peace. 

NoTE: The President spoke to reporters at the press secretary's 
briefing at 11 a.m. in the Fish Room at the White House. Press 
Secretary Ronald Ziegler later announced that Colonel Borman and 


his family would visit England, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
West Germany, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 


Reorganization of the 
Executive Branch 


The President’s Message to the Congress Urging 
Extension of the President’s Authority To Transmit 
Reorganization Plans. January 30, 1969 


To the Congress of the United States: 


New times call for new ideas and fresh approaches. To 
meet the needs of today and tomorrow, and to achieve 
a new level of efficiency, the Executive Branch requires 
flexibility in its organization. 

Government organization is created to serve, not to 
exist; as functions change, the organization must be ready 
to adapt itself to those changes. 


Ever since the Economy Act of 1932, the Congress has 
recognized the need of the President to modernize the 
Federal Government continually. During most of that 
time, the Congress has provided the President the author- 
ity to reorganize the Executive Branch. 

The current reorganization statute—Chapter 9 of Title 
5 of the United States Code—is derived from the Reorga- 
nization Act of 1949. That law places upon the Presi- 
dent a permanent responsibility “from time to time to 
examine the organization of all agencies” and “to deter- 
mine what changes therein are necessary” to accomplish 
the purposes of the statute. Those purposes include pro- 
moting the better execution of the laws, cutting expendi- 
tures, increasing efficiency in Government operations, 
abolishing unnecessary agencies and eliminating duplica- 
tion of effort. The law also authorizes the President to 
transmit reorganization plans to the Congress to make 
the changes he considers necessary. 

Unfortunately, the authority to transmit such plans ex- 
pired on December 31, 1968. The President cannot, there- 
fore, now fulfill his reorganization responsibilities. He is 
severely limited in his ability to organize and manage the 
Executive Branch in a manner responsive to new needs. 
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I, therefore, urge that the Congress promptly enact 
legislation to extend for at least two years the President’s 
authority to transmit reorganization plans. 

This time-tested reorganization procedure is not only 
a means for curtailing ineffective and uneconomical Gov- 
ernment operations, but it also provides a climate that en- 
ables good managers to manage well. 

Under the procedure, reorganization plans are sent to 
the Congress by the President and generally take effect 
after 60 days unless either House passes a resolution of dis- 
approval during that time. In this way the President may 
initiate improvements, and the Congress retains the power 
of review. 

This cooperative executive-legislative approach to re- 
organization has shown itself to be sensible and effective 
for more than three decades, regardless of party align- 
ments. It is more efficient than the alternative of passing 
specific legislation to achieve each organizational change. 
The cooperative approach is tested; it is responsive; it 
works. 

Reorganization authority is the tool a President needs 
to shape his Administration to meet the new needs of 
the times, and I urgently request its extension. 


RicHarp Nixon 
The White House 
January 30, 1969 


Department of Justice 


The President’s Remarks to Department Employees. 
January 30, 1969 


Mr. Attorney General, ladies and gentlemen: 


I think of all the departments of Government that I 
have visited, and will be visiting in these next 2 to 3 weeks, 
I will feel more at home here. 


I don’t mean because the Bureau of Narcotics is here 
or the Bureau of Prisons or anything of that sort. But 
when I look over this room and I see the senior people in 
the Department of Justice, when I know your back- 
grounds, when I realize that we come basically from 
the same backgrounds, I realize that but for the accident 
of politics I might be here and you might be where I am. 

I, too, want you to know that in saying that, I speak with 
very great appreciation of the activities of your new At- 
torney General. I was trying to check on his political 
credentials before I came over here today and I think you 
might be interested in some of his background. 

I find that there is a story to the effect, which he has 
not denied, that he was one of the commanding officers 
for John F. Kennedy in the Pacific. Before he became my 
campaign manager or director during the campaign of 
1968, he was Counsel to Governor Nelson Rockefeller of 
New York. I say Counsel to Governor Rockefeller. He was 
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Counsel to the State of New York in its activities in the 
field of bonds. 

I remember in that respect a conversation I had with 
the Governor, at which your new Attorney General was 
present, shortly after I had won the nomination of the 
Republican Party in Miami Beach and the Governor came 
in to congratulate me. Mr. Mitchell was there. I started 
to introduce the two and Governor Rockefeller very 
graciously said, “I know John Mitchell. You know, he is 
my lawyer. Or, I should say, he was my lawyer.” 

But in any event, with that common background, I do 
want you to know that I am aware of the tremendous 
responsibility the men and women in this room have. All 
of you know that for these past few years, and particularly 
over the past few months, there has been an increasing 
interest in the United States in the activities in which you 
have primary responsibility. 

I want to make it very clear when we talk about the 
fields in which you are engaged—the fields of law en- 
forcement, antitrust, civil rights, all of these areas—that 
we are not talking in any partisan sense. The interest of all 
Americans is involved here. 

There has never been a time in this Nation’s history 
when more Americans were more concerned about the 
enforcement of law and reestablishing not only respect 
for laws but laws that deserve respect, and that means 
how the laws are enforced will bring that respect. 

So a great deal rides on the competence of the men 
and women in this room—the leadership that you provide. 

I simply want you to know that I have great confidence 
in you. I realize that only a few of you—those who sit in 
these front rows—are here because of the appointments 
that I have made, appointments that I have made after 
consultation with the Attorney General and with his, 
of course, strong approval. 

I know that most of you in this room are people who 
have dedicated your adult lives to the service of Govern- 
ment. I want all of you to know who are not political ap- 
pointees, those of you who are in the career service, that 
I have great respect for those who have been in the career 
service. I know what a tremendous contribution you have 
made and what a tremendous contribution you are going 
to make. 

No one can bea successful Attorney General, no one can 
be a successful Assistant Attorney General or Deputy 
Attorney General unless he has the backing and the en- 
thusiastic support of those in his Department. 

We need your support. We want it and we hope to be 
worthy of it. 

I can simply say, as I look back over the years that I 
was in the Congress—going back 22 years ago, 4 years in 
the House, 2 years in the Senate, and 8 years as Vice 
President—I have had many opportunities to know the 
men and women in the Department of Justice. I always 
had the very highest respect for their caliber. And I learned 
then that when you look over the entire Government, you 
would not be able to name any department where, in 
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terms of dedication, in terms of sacrifice for the public 
interest, there was a higher standard than here. Let me 
be quite precise in that respect. 

I am sure all of you are aware of the fact that there 
was considerable publicity at the time the Attorney Gen- 
eral took this assignment that he had to come down in pay 
as a result. 

I know, too, that there is a reverse side of that coin. 
I know that in this room are many people who, when they 
had the choice of whether to go into private practice— 
with all of the opportunities to go up financially—you 
chose Government service. You chose it not because the 
financial remuneration was low. But you chose it because 
the opportunity for service was high. I therefore respect 
you for what you have done. 

I know that over the years you sometimes may have had 
doubts as to whether that decision was the right one, par- 
ticularly when those years came when you were old 
enough—as some of you are—to have to meet the respon- 
sibilities of sending children to college and all the other 
activities in maintaining a balanced family budget. 

But I can assure you that speaking as one who has been 
at the highest level—and I can say the highest level in the 
company of my former law partner—at the highest level of 
remuneration in the private practice of the law, and one 
who has also served in the Congress of the United States, 
in the Senate of the United States, as Vice President and, 
years ago—I should also point this out—started out as 
a P-3-—I think that was the classification—in the old Of- 
fice of Price Administration before World War II—I can 
tell you that if I had the choice to make today, the choice 
between going into Government service, and doing what 
you are doing in this Department, and going into one of 
the great law firms with a much higher remuneration, I 
would do what you are doing here. 

You are going to look back on your lives, I think, later 
on, and you can be proud that when you had that choice 
to make you chose to make this contribution to public 
service. 

Now, understand, I am not running down those who are 
in the private sector. After all, without them we would 
not have the tax monies with which to make that pay in- 
crease which we all want. But what I am suggesting here 
is this: that we in this country sometimes are not too 
much aware, enough aware, of how much of a financial 
sacrifice people may make to go into Government service. 
We are not, therefore, appreciative enough of how much 
they have contributed. 

It has become rather fashionable to run down the career 
servant; and sometimes, I must say, the career servant, like 
the political appointee, needs a little jacking up. And there 
will be some of that in this next administration—I can 
assure you. With all that, I simply want to conclude with 
this final thought: 

As the new President of the United States, working with 
the new Attorney General, I want you to know that we 
both understand your problems. We both recognize that 
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there will be virtually no index of the success of this ad- 
ministration that will be more closely watched than what 
happens in the conduct of the enforcement of the law 
by the Department of Justice. 

In this room is the brain power. In this room is the ded- 
ication. In this room is the ability that will determine 
whether we succeed or fail in that great venture. We will 
provide the leadership. I am confident as I stand here 
that you will provide, also, that strong support that we 
need so that we can look back on these years and be proud 
of what we have accomplished—not only for our profes- 
sion of the law, but be proud of what we have accom- 
plished for this Nation. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 4:03 p.m. in the Great Hall at the 
Department of Justice. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Implementation of ‘Task Force 
Recommendations 


Announcement of Directives to Heads of Departments 
and Agencies. January 30, 1969 


The President yesterday issued the first group in a series 
of directives to Cabinet officers and agency heads calling 
for actions some of which grew out of recommendations 
by task forces working with those departments. 

Dr. Arthur Burns, Counsellor to the President, charac- 
terized the directives as “turning the ignition key of govern- 
mental action’; he emphasized, however, that the di- 
rectives did not necessarily mean that draft legislation or 
executive orders would be prepared on the subject areas 
in the immediate future. 

In some cases, the directives indicated the President’s 
intentions; in others, further study was called for with a 
report by a specified date. 

Fourteen directives were sent to seven departments and 
the Budget Bureau; more will go out this week and next. 

The President directed the Department of Justice to 
advise him promptly on recommendations that have been 
made for electoral college reform; also to review the rec- 
ommendations made on organized crime. 

The Department of State was directed to advise on 
recommendations made to upgrade the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency; also to report on issues relating to 
telecommunication. 

The Department of the Treasury was directed to re- 
view interest rate ceilings on Treasury issues, and on bank 
deposits, and to submit recommendations for action; to 
consider the establishment of an office within Treasury to 
coordinate new debt issues of Federal credit agencies with 
direct U.S. Treasury financing; also to report on plans to 
achieve the objective of moving away from the present 
system of controls over foreign lending and investing. 
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The President directed the Department of Transporta- 
tion to establish a committee to investigate all aspects of 
the supersonic transport program; also to inquire into some 
urgent problems surrounding airport development air traf- 
fic control, and FAA regulations. 

The Postmaster General was requested to inform the 
President promptly on the changes needed to improve the 
postal service. 

The Secretary of Defense was advised of the Presi- 
dent’s conviction that an all-volunteer armed force be 
established after the expenditures for Vietnam are sub- 
stantially reduced, and was requested to plan a special 
commission to develop a detailed plan of action for end- 
ing the draft. 

The Department of Commerce and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development were advised that the 
President places high priority on the development of vol- 
untary programs that will involve businessmen more ac- 
tively in our social and economic problems, and were asked 
for recommendations on a White House conference in this 
area. 

The Bureau of the Budget was informed that the Presi- 
dent was disturbed by reports that the Federal Govern- 
ment is not living up to its obligations to colleges and 
universities whose grants have been abrogated by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation because of the expenditure 
ceiling in fiscal 1969. A check on the facts was called for, 
and an estimate requested of the cost required to eliminate 
the inequities. 

Also, the Bureau of the Budget was directed to advise 
the President concerning the need for a contingency re- 
serve for fiscal 1969 and the desirability of a thorough 
revision of the budget for fiscal 1970. 


Post Office Department 


Announcement of Nominations for Appointment to the 
Department. January 30, 1969 


Postmaster General Winton M. Blount announced to- 
day on behalf of President Nixon five nominations for 
the Post Office Department. 

The names announced were: 


E_mer T. Kiassen of New York and Conway, Mass., former presi- 
dent of the American Can Co., as Deputy Postmaster General. 
James W. Harcrove of Houston, senior vice president of Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corp., as Assistant Postmaster General for 

the Bureau of Finance and Administration. 

Kennetu A. Housman of New Canaan, Conn., formerly man- 
ager of public affairs for Union Carbide Corp., as Assistant Post- 
master General for personnel. 

Joun L. O’Marra, a former executive of Western Electric Co., as 
Assistant Postmaster General for the Bureau of Facilities. He 
also held this post in the Johnson Administration. 

Daviy A. Netson of Lakewood, Ohio, a Cleveland attorney, as 
General Counsel. 
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Klassen is a native of Kansas and worked his way to the 
presidency of American Can Co. from office boy. He 
joined the firm in 1925 and was elected president and 
chief operating officer in 1965. 

He is board chairman of the Institute for Collective 
Bargaining and Group Relations, a trustee of the Post- 
graduate Institute of Osteopathic Medicine and Surgery, 
and a member of the advisory council of the Business Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania State University. 

Hargrove has been associated with Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp. since 1947. Starting as office manager, 
he successively held a series of management positions start- 
ing with assistant secretary and assistant treasurer and was 
elected senior vice president in 1967. 

He served as secretary and treasurer of Caddo Abstract 
Co. 1946-47. 

He is a governor of Rice University, a trustee of George 
Peabody College for Teachers and Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary. 

Housman, who was graduated from Harvard in 1947 
with honors, has been associated with Union Carbide 
throughout his working career. Most recently, he has been 
manager of public affairs at the firm’s New York City 
offices. Most of his career with Union Carbide has been 
in personnel and industrial relations work. 

In 1967 Housman was one of 200 men loaned by in- 
dustry to the Governor of California to help make an ef- 
ficiency study of the executive branch in that State. 

O’Marra was sworn into office by former Postmaster 
General Lawrence F. O’Brien on Aug. 4, 1967. As 
head of the Bureau of Facilities he has been responsible for 
supervising the acquisition and maintenance of the postal 
services’ buildings, vehicles, and equipment. He was direc- 
tor of engineering and manufacturing for Western Elec- 
tric’s 5,000 employe Oklahoma City plant. Previously, he 
had been chief of personnel research and supply services 
at the firm’s New York City headquarters. 

A native of New Jersey, O’ Marra received a bachelor’s 
degree in education from Fordham University and 
holds a master’s degree in business administration from 
New York University. From 1956-66 he was an industry 
member of the national advisory board to HEW Secretary 
John Gardner on establishment of the National Institute 
for the Deaf. 

Nelson has been associated with the Cleveland law firm 
of Squire, Sanders & Dempsey since 1958. From 1959-62 
he was an attorney in the office of the General Counsel of 
the Air Force in Washington, D.C. 

He was graduated Phi Beta Kappa from Hamilton 
College in 1954, studied at Cambridge University in 
England under a Fulbright Scholarship and is a cum 
laude graduate of Harvard Law School. 
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Allen Dulles 


Statement by the President. January 30, 1969 


At eleven o’clock last night, America lost a most valued 
public servant and the world lost a dedicated and cou- 
rageous defender of freedom. 

The death of Allen Dulles came at a time when his 
qualities of deliberation, integrity, and intelligence are 
more than ever those on which free men must rely. He 
served his country in the great tradition of his family and 
with unstinting devotion to duty. 

During the years he served as Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, I had the opportunity to meet with 
him on many occasions. My impression of him then is my 
impression now: He was a man who brought civility, 
intelligence, and great dedication to everything he did. 
In the nature of his task, his achievements were known 
to only a few. But—because of him—the world is a safer 
place today. 

I know that all Americans join with Director Helms, 
Mrs. Nixon, and with me in extending our deepest 
sympathy to his family. 


Department of Defense 


Remarks of the President and Secretary of Defense 
Melvin Laird to Employees at the Pentagon. 
January 31, 1969 


SEcRETARY Lairp. It is indeed a privilege for me, as 
Secretary of Defense, to present at this time the President 
of the United States, our Commander in Chief, Richard 
Nixon. 

THe Preswent. Mr. Secretary and gentlemen: 

It is a very great honor to be here in the Defense 
Department and to have received today the colors of the 
various forces of our Defense Establishment, to have had 
another briefing from the Defense Department a few 
moments ago, and now to address the key men who are 
responsible for the defense of the United States and who 
also play the major role in the defense of peace and free- 
dom in the world. 

As I stand here today, I would perhaps have to admit 
that this is one department where I feel particularly 
humble. Like so many Americans, I, of course, have 
served in the Armed Forces and I always feel just a little 
bit embarrassed when an admiral comes up to me and 
says “sir.” I think it should be the other way around. 
I am sure the Secretary has the same problem. 

All I can say is that I hope that in these years ahead 
that, as the President of this Nation, and as the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces, I can be worthy 


of the men and women who serve in the Defense Depart- 
ment. 
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In speaking to that point, I was asking the Secretary 
as we moved through the halls and saw all of the civilian 
personnel and some of the military personnel standing in 
the corridors to welcome us, about the numbers that were 
involved. We know that this department is the biggest 
in our Government. Approximately 60 percent of our 
personnel and budget comes from this department. We 
know, too, that as far as the numbers of people who are 
involved, I understand there are approximately 4 million 
in the Defense Department, both civilian and military 
personnel. 

In reflecting on that number, I want to particularly 
emphasize to the men here how important it is to see that 
all of those 4 million, to the extent that it is possible, realize 
that they play, collectively and individually, a vital role 
in the defense of this country and in developing the 
strength that is essential if we are going to be able to pro- 
vide peace with freedom in the world. 

Last night we had a very fascinating briefing by the 
astronauts, with some of the slides they had taken, as 
well as some of the motion pictures they had taken on 
their trip around the moon. Colonel Borman made a very 
significant point as the briefing was concluded. 

He said that he was speaking not just for himself, and 
not just for the three who had made this trip, but for 
400,000 men and women in the Nation who at one time 
or another had played a part in making this great, spec- 
tacular feat possible. 

Here in this room are the top people. I suppose we 
would refer to most of you people as the “top brass.” You 
are the people who will have direct contact with the 
Secretary and with the President. You will be briefing 
him and me and the other top officials of this Govern- 
ment. 


But I think it is vitally important for all of us to recog- 
nize that all over this Nation, and all over the world, are 
men and women who will never have that opportunity, 
men and women who do jobs, sometimes very routine 
jobs, that can become very, very boring and that they 
constantly need reassurance that what they do matters. 

I was glad to see Colonel Borman bring it home that 
way. Four hundred thousand made it possible for this 
magnificent achievement to occur. I trust that all of you 
can convey that kind of spirit to those who work in the 
Defense Department, in all their capacities that they may 
be filling here and around the world. 


In that respect, too, I would like to pay a tribute which 
I think should be paid to those who are in the career 
forces. I am referring now to the Army, the Navy, the 
Air Force, the Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, to the 
American military man. 

It is rather fashionable these days to speak of the mili- 
tary man as a class apart. He knows about the hardware. 
He knows about military strategy. He knows how to con- 
duct a war. Sometimes it goes so far that well-intentioned 
individuals say, “Well, we have a Department of War 
and we need a Department of Peace.” 
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I have never thought of it that way. This is the Defense 
Department. Without what this department, through its 
efficiency and through the dedication of its personnel, 
creates we would not be able to have the negotiations 
which can bring peace. This is an integral part of our 
peace forces in the world. 


The other point that I wish to make is that individually 
Ihave been privileged to know the top military command- 
ers of this Nation, going back over 20 years. I know that 
the military man in the United States today is a broad- 
gauged man. His knowledge is not limited simply, and 
his interests are not limited simply to the military respon- 
sibilities that are his. 

He knows the world in which we live. He can give val- 
uable advice on the great diplomatic and political con- 
siderations that have to be considered when these deci- 
sions are made. He is a specialist, true, and I can assure 
you of one thing: I do not presume to be a specialist in 
this field and I am going to rely, when it comes to purely 
military matters, on what my military advisers tell me 
should be done. 

But I do know this: I do know that due to the magnifi- 
cent education that is provided for those who finally 
achieve the top ranks in our military services, they are 
men who are not just specialists; they are generalists in the 
best sense of the word. They can make a contribution, a 
contribution to the overall policy of this Nation. 

I want you to know that I want to hear what they 
have to say. I will take that into consideration in develop- 
ing our policies, because I know that your interests are 
the same as ours. 

I know often the tendency is to take the Department 
of Defense and the Department of State and constantly 
to assume that they will be at odds; they will be working 
against each other; and that it is the job of the President 
of the United States, or his national security advisers, 
to try to negotiate the differences and then present some 
kind of, shall we say, negotiated peace treaty between 
the two before we can get a policy. 

I don’t consider it that way at all. We will have our 
differences. There are differences within the State De- 
partment as to what our policy should be. There are 
differences within the Defense Department, although it 
is very hard to get General Wheeler to tell me what 
they are. 


But on the other hand, while those differences do exist, 
I believe that we are all working together toward the 
same end. I want to hear those differences expressed. 
I will then have to make the decision, a decision that 
only the President of the United States can make in 
determining what our policy will be. 

But only if I hear from the Defense Department and 
from within the department the differences that may be 
there, and from the State Department and from the other 
interested departments of Government what their views 
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are on the great problems that confront this Nation and 
abroad—only if I hear that can I make the kind of deci- 
sion that is going to be the best decision. 

So I want to say, Mr. Secretary, that I am going to 
depend upon you and General Wheeler to bring to me 
and the National Security Council the viewpoints of the 
Defense Department and even those minority view- 
points that may exist here which may not agree with that 
which you have eventually considered should prevail. 

By seeing that those viewpoints are brought to the 
attention of the National Security Council, and through 
that Council to the President of the United States, you 
will assure that our policy will be a better policy than it 
would otherwise be. 

Finally today, I would like to say one thing about a 
subject that is often mentioned in Government and which 
is the reason for the visit that I am making to this depart- 
ment and all the 12 major departments in Government 
in the first 3 weeks that I am in office: It is that question 
of morale. 

I know we hear all sorts of stories about morale in one 
department is low, and morale in another department 
is going down, and the rest. I know perhaps less than 
particularly our military commanders know what really 
brings morale. 


What brings morale is not what happens down in the 
ranks, but the leadership and the example that is set at 
the top. 


I have one favorite story that I would like to impose 
upon you, a story that I think indicates my philosophy 
with regard to morale, and one that I hope you will take 
to heart and try to apply it in these days and months and 
years ahead. 


In reading General Pershing’s memoirs of World 
War I, he told of the very difficult time that he had 
immediately after assuming command of the American 
Expeditionary Force of having to remove some of his 
closest friends who were commanders of divisions, and 
when he had to make those very difficult decisions, of 
course, this tore him apart, but he did it. 


Because he was decisive and did move effectively, that 
force became a very powerful force before the end of 
World War I. He told of one particular case which 
illustrates the point that I wanted to make. 


An attack had been ordered in a certain area and he, 
on a certain day, was visiting one of the divisions. The 
commander of that division, an old friend of the General’s, 
said to him, “General, we cannot make this attack,” he 
said. ““My men are tired, my men are disheartened, their 
morale is low. We simply aren’t going to be able to launch 
another attack, go over the top tomorrow.” 

General Pershing answered him in this way: He said, 
“General, your men are not tired. Your men are not 
disheartened. Their morale is not low. You are tired. 
Your morale is low. I am going to relieve you.” 
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So he relieved the general and he put another man 
in charge, another general. He said that in a matter of 
2 to 3 weeks, as a result of the change in command, and 
the new spirit that came to that division, it was one of 
the best fighting units on the whole Western front, after 
a record previous to that time which had been one of 
the worst. 


I want all of you to know that I trust that in my position 
I can provide the kind of leadership that will keep up 
your morale, but by the same token, we count on you to 
let every one of the 4 million people in the Armed 
Services of this country know that what each one of them 
does really counts. It really matters. Failing to do even 
the smallest job may affect the efficiency and the effective- 
ness of our overall defense policy. 


This sounds like a little sermon to a group of very 
sophisticated and top leaders in our military and business 
community, but I say it to you today because I do know 
this: You can have the most efficient organization pos- 
sible, you can have all the money that you need, and you 
can still not have that spirit, that high, extra quotient 
that can only come from leadership which brings the 
highest morale and which gets it right down through the 
ranks, through all the civilians who dedicate their lives 
to public service, through all the military men who do 
that. 


I know most of you personally. I have appointed some 
of you who are on the civilian side, and I understand, 
too, that I make some of the appointments on the military 
side. I sign lots of sheets which indicate what you are 
going to do. 

I can only say in conclusion that we are counting on you. 
I will respect your advice and I know that you will see 
to it that this whole great Defense Establishment has a 
new sense of purpose, a new sense of that great dedication 
which has made us always proud of the defense forces 
of this country. 

SEcRETARY Lairp. Thank you very much, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 


We will use your sound advice and counsel as our guide- 
post in this new administration. 


We appreciate your coming here today to pay this 
visit. This is the second visit you have made this week, 
including the one for the briefing on Monday. We hope 
that you can make these visits often, but General Wheeler 
and I will be carrying the messages to the White House 
on a regular basis and I can assure you that the views of 
the military and the civilian personnel of this great Defense 
Establishment will be communicated to you in a very 
efficient and a very effective way. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:37 a.m. in the auditorium at the 


Pentagon. As printed above, this item follows the text of the White 
House press release. 
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Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service 


Announcement of Nomination of J. Curtis Counts as 
Director. January 31, 1969 

Secretary of Labor George P. Shultz announced today 
on behalf of President Nixon the nomination of J. Curtis 
Counts, 53, as Director of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. He resides in Cheviot Hills, a suburb 
of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Counts has been vice president of employee relations 
for Douglas Aircraft Co. since 1964 and has extensive 
industrial relations experience in private and public 
service. 


As the Nation’s top mediator Counts will direct the 
independent agency charged with promoting and main- 
taining labor-management peace through mediation and 
conciliation efforts. 

From 1962-68 Counts served as a member of the Na- 
tional Labor-Management Panel, set up under the Taft- 
Hartley Act to advise the Service’s director on industrial 
relations matters affecting the general welfare. 

He joined the aircraft firm in Santa Monica in 1941 
and was in charge of the Douglas Overseas Projects 
through 1944 when he was named assistant to the com- 
pany’s director of personnel. 

Named staff assistant to the director of industrial rela- 
tions in 1946, Counts served from 1948 to 1960 as em- 
ployee relations manager. 

In 1960 he became assistant director of industrial rela- 
tions and 2 years later was appointed as the company’s 
director of employee relations, a post he held until becom- 
ing vice president. 

Counts has served the Federal Government as a mem- 
ber of the Western States Regional Manpower Advisory 
Committee and the Citizens’ Advisory Council on the 
Status of Women. 

In 1965 he was chairman of the Aerospace-Industries 
Association West Coast industrial relations committee and 
its national industrial relations committee. 

In addition, Counts has been a member of the Elec- 
tronic Industries Association’s industrial relations depart- 
ment and board member of the Management Council of 
Greater Los Angeles and the Neighborhood Youth Asso- 
ciation in the Los Angeles area. 

A former president of the Westwood Chamber of Com- 
merce, Counts in 1951 was selected as one of California’s 
five outstanding young men by the California Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Counts is married to the former Virginia Shugart. 
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District of Columbia 


Statement by the President on Actions and 
Recommendations for the Federal City. 
January 31, 1969 


Responsibility begins at home. 

The District of Columbia is the Federal City, and the 
Federal Government cannot evade its share of responsi- 
bility for the conditions of life in the District. 

For many who live here, those conditions have become 
intolerable. Violent crimes in the District have increased 
by almost three times in the last 8 years; only 2 days ago, 
the local newspapers carried a report that armed robberies 
had more than doubled in the past year alone. 


This violence—raw, vicious violence, hurting most of 
all those who are poor and work hard—is the surface 
manifestation of far deeper troubles. 

These troubles have been long building. In part, Wash- 
ington today is reaping a whirlwind sown long since by 
tural poverty in the South, by failures in education, by 
racial prejudice, and by the sometimes explosive strains 
of rapid social readjustments. 

Because its roots are deep and closely woven, crime in 
the District cannot be brought under control overnight. 
Neither can poverty be ended or hatred eliminated or 
despair overcome in a year. But we can begin. 

In the 11 days since the new administration took office, 
I have asked the departments and agencies concerned 
to make an intensive study—as a matter of first priority— 
of actions that could be taken now toward curbing crime 
and improving the conditions of life in the city of 
Washington. 

I wish I could report that we had produced a magic 
formula that would end crime and sweep away despair 
overnight. We have not. I have determined on a number 
of actions and recommendations which will provide a 
start. 


These include: 


—A swift start on restoring those areas devastated 
nearly 10 months ago. 


—A package of proposals that can at least help toward 
restoring the safety of life and property. 

—A commitment to give the people of the District of 
Columbia the voice they legitimately should have in 
the public policies that affect their lives. 


Before detailing these measures I would like to make 
two points, both of which may help set the measures 
themselves in perspective. 


I am pleased to report, first, that Mayor Washington 
and I, together with key members of our respective 
administrations, have established the basis for what I 
confidently expect will be the most effective cooperation 
yet achieved in the relations between the Federal and 
city governments. 
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The basic framework within which we both intend to 
operate is one of local initiative and responsibility, and 
the fullest possible Federal support—not only in terms of 
the necessary money, but also by involving the vast array 
of technical assistance available from within the Federal 
departments and agencies headquartered here. 


Second, the great majority of these actions and recom- 
mendations are in the fields of crime control and the 
administration of justice. I recognize full well that crime 
and violence are only part of the complex interweave 
of problems the District faces, and that in the long run 
crime itself also requires much more far-reaching and 
subtle approaches. But the rapidly mounting urgency of 
the crime crisis in the District marks immediate, direct 
anticrime measures as the first-priority task. 

There is another reason for this early and urgent em- 
phasis. Crime in America today is both a primary local 
responsibility and a primary national concern. Here in 
the District, the Federal Government bears a special re- 
sponsibility and has a unique opportunity. By searching 
for new ways of applying the resources of the Federal 
Government in the war against crime here, we may dis- 
cover new ways of advancing the war against crime else- 
where. 

These measures are by no means a comprehensive list. 
They represent things that are clearly needed and can be 
done now. Other crime control measures will follow, and 
also additional measures to meet the vast array of the Dis- 
trict’s other needs. 


RESTORING THE DEVASTATED AREAS 


Scarcely any of the shops and homes destroyed during 
the riots of last April have been rebuilt, and very few of 
those damaged have been made habitable or usable again. 
These rotting, boarded-up structures are a rebuke to us 
all, and an oppressive, demoralizing environment for those 
who live in their shadow. They remind us again of the 
basic fact that the principal victims of violence are those 
in whose neighborhoods it occurs. 

It is not enough merely to patch up what now exists: 
we must truly rebuild. 

The people of the District—especially, of course, the 
people who live in these areas, and those who own the 
land—must decide the purposes for which these blocks 
will be used. The Federal Government can, however, 
pledge its full support for those Federal programs which 
can enable such redevelopment to proceed, and can fur- 
ther pledge the utmost Executive energy in responding to 
formal applications from the District. 

We have already begun. 

Specifically, Secretary Romney informed me today that 
the Department of Housing and Urban Development has 
approved a 29.7 million dollar neighborhood develop- 
ment plan for the Shaw area, including the major portion 
of the 7th Street neighborhood damaged during last 
April’s riots. This plan, the result of several years of prepa- 
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ration, is an accomplishment of which this city can be 
proud. 

It took Secretary Romney’s department less than 24 
hours to approve this plan for the Shaw area, once it 
was approved by the City Council last Tuesday and sub- 
mitted for Federal approval Wednesday evening. This 
unprecedented process illustrates the commitment of this 
administration to the meeting of the urgent needs of the 
Capital City. 

Mayor Washington has indicated that he intends to 
seek similar assistance under the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1968 for rehabilitation of the two 
major areas of riot damage not covered in the Shaw 
plan—the areas along 14th Street and H Street. I can 
assure him that this administration will respond with 
the same sense of urgency to his requests for help in these 
areas. 

He has promised me a tight but serious timetable under 
which the first construction in these areas would begin 
next fall. 

While the city prepares for this construction—and de- 
cides what to do with the 14th and H Street areas—the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development will 
make available $1 million in special interim assistance 
for improvements in some of the blighted areas. This 
morning, I watched the first cranes at work clearing rub- 
ble to make way for a temporary playground. The Dis- 
trict has plans for swings, slides and swimming pools where 
now there is charred rubble. Street lighting will be im- 
proved, roads and sidewalks repaired. 

Under section 514 of the 1968 Housing and Urban 
Development Act, Mayor Washington has undertaken to 
provide 14 matching funds for this $1 million, and the 
District Government will take the initiative in deciding 
how this money will be spent. The limited assistance to 
be provided by the Federal Government under this interim 
program cannot by itself remake these areas. But it is a 
first step toward making them more livable, an earnest 
demonstration of our concern, and a first sign of hope. 

In this connection, I can announce that the 1969 Inau- 
gural Committee, through its chairman, Mr. J. Willard 
Marriott, has agreed to devote the net proceeds of the 
inaugural to the cost of providing playground equipment 
and other improvements for these parks and playground 
areas. 


CRIME AND ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


A meaningful assault on crime requires action on a 
broad array of fronts. But in the midst of a crime crisis, 
immediate steps are needed to increase the effectiveness 
of the police and to make justice swifter and more certain. 

Toward these ends and as a beginning, I have taken or 
will propose action in 12 major areas. 


1. THE COURTS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


I am asking Congress to provide 10 more judges for 
the courts of the District of Columbia. I will ask later 
for more additional judges as they become necessary upon 
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the reorganization of the District of Columbia court sys- 
tem. 

As an interim measure, I would hope that the existing 
visiting judges program would be expanded in the Dis- 
trict. The Chief Judge of the District of Columbia circuit 
here has diligently sought the services of visiting judges. 
I will encourage and aid him in his effort to obtain the 
services of more judges. 

To improve the administration of justice in the District, 
I have directed the Attorney General to consult with 
the bench, the bar and the various interested groups, 
to assist in the drafting of appropriate legislation pro- 
viding for a reorganization and restructuring of our 
present court system toward the eventual goal of creating 
one local court of general, civil, criminal, and juvenile 
jurisdiction for the District of Columbia. It is consistent 
with my support for home rule to urge the creation of a 
local court system similar to that of the States and other 
large municipalities. 

To perform with full effectiveness, a modern court 
needs modern computer and management techniques. 
I have asked the Attorney General to offer his depart- 
ment’s assistance to the study groups in the District that 
are presently seeking to apply such techniques in the 
court system. ; 

I have asked the Attorney General to submit specific 
recommendations for such additional court house per- 
sonnel, including United States Marshals, court clerks, 
probation officers, law clerks, and bailiffs, as are necessary 
to support not only the present judges but the additional 
judges that will be requested. 


2. UNITED STATES ATTORNEY'S OFFICE 


The chronic under staffing of the prosecutor’s office 
has long hampered the efficient administration of justice 
in the District. It is widely recognized that a ratio of at 
least two prosecutors for each judge is needed. To achieve 
that goal, 20 new Assistant U.S. Attorneys are required 
immediately. With the creation of 10 additional judge- 
ships and the contemplated court reorganization, another 
20 prosecutors will be required. Consequently I am 
recommending the authorization of 40 more Assistant 
U.S. Attorneys. 

A comprehensive reorganization of the Office of the 
U.S. Attorney is imperative. This should include a re- 
structuring of the office to provide for two-man prosecutor 
teams in important cases; the development of specialized 
functions for technical cases such as frauds and other 
economic crimes; and the creation of a special “violent 
crimes unit” to handle such crimes as armed bank robber- 
ies on a priority basis, as is presently being tried experi- 
mentally. In addition, greater emphasis is needed on 
developing policy guidelines and training programs. On 
January 14, $120,000 was awarded by the National 
Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice for 
a special study committee. Included in its study is an 
examination of the prosecutor’s office, with a view toward 
recommending improvements in its operation. I strongly 
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support this study and have instructed the Attorney 
General to make available the resources of the Department 
of Justice to assist the committee and to facilitate re- 
organization found desirable. 

In addition, I will seek authorization for the hiring of 
law clerks and sufficient other personnel for the proper 
staffing of the U.S. Attorney’s office—and for the hiring 
and use of trained investigators, who are necessary to the 
effective functioning of the prosecutor’s office. 


3. COURTHOUSE FACILITIES 


The local courts already are overflowing the existing 
Court of General Sessions buildings. Judges are sitting 
in three different buildings, and some in temporary 
courtrooms. With the creation of additional judges and 
the eventual transfer of greatly expanded jurisdiction to 
the local courts, a new courthouse complex becomes a 
pressing necessity. $100,000 has already been utilized for 
planning for a new courthouse and $3.5 million has been 
appropriated for site selection. But we must have these 
facilities now. Consequently, I am vigorously endorsing 
the requests presently pending before the Congress for 
$1,240,000 to be used to complete acquisition and for 
additional planning. The administration will fully support 
the Mayor in such additional requests as are needed to 
speed the building program. Meanwhile, I have instructed 
the General Services Administration to assist in providing 
temporary facilities. 


4. BAIL REFORM AND THE BAIL AGENCY 


Problems arising out of the operation of the Bail Re- 
form Act of 1966 are now being considered by the Con- 
gress. But substantial changes in this area are needed 
quickly. Increasing numbers of crimes are being com- 
mitted by persons already indicted for earlier crimes, but 
free on pretrial release. Many are now being arrested two, 
three, even seven times for new offenses while awaiting 
trials. This requires that a new provision be made in the 
law, whereby dangerous hard core recidivists could be 
held in temporary pretrial detention when they have been 
charged with crimes and when their continued pretrial 
release presents a clear danger to the community. 

Additionally, crimes committed by persons on pretrial 
release should be made subject to increased penalties. 

Insufficient staffing of the Bail Agency is one of the 
contributors to crime by those on pretrial release. I sup- 
port immediate lifting of the ceiling that now constricts 
the Agency’s funding. I will seek appropriations for an 
initial expansion of the agency from 13 to 35 permanent 
positions. If the pretrial release system is to protect the 
rights of the community, the agency must have the capac- 
ity for adequate investigation and supervision. 


5. THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DEPARTMENT OF COR- 
RECTIONS 

As the local government is painfully aware, the existing 

facilities and programs of the Department of Corrections 

are woefully inadequate. On January 16, 1969, the 

Director of the Bureau of Prisons submitted a compre- 
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hensive report to Mayor Washington identifying the defi- 
ciencies and making a number of recommendations. I 
join with the Mayor in urging immediate implementation 
of those recommendations, and I will offer whatever Fed- 
eral assistance is possible in doing so. 

All who have studied the problem agree that far-reach- 
ing changes are needed in the penal facilities and pro- 
grams serving the District. I will press vigorously for 
accomplishment of the needed reforms. 


6. OFFICE OF PUBLIC DEFENDER 


The recent bail reform hearings before the Senate Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights have em- 
phasized the important contributions skilled defense coun- 
sel can make toward expediting criminal trials. 

Too often, inexperienced lawyers who are appointed 
to represent indigent defendants complicate and delay the 
trial process by their unfamiliarity with the law and crim- 
inal practice. Experience has shown that professional pub- 
lic defenders, on the other hand, not only better safeguard 
the rights of defendants, but also speed the process of 
justice. The Legal Aid Agency in the District is a pilot 
project which has given every indication of great success 
if properly supported. I believe the time has come to con- 
vert this project into a full-fledged public defender pro- 
gram. To make this project possible, I will support the 
Legal Aid Agency’s 1970 budget request for $700,000 to 
allow an increase in its staff from 22 to 34 attorneys and 
to assume responsibility for a successful project in offender 
rehabilitation. This would allow it to become a full-fledged 
public defender’s office with the capacity to represent 
almost half of the indigent adult and juvenile defendants 
in the District. 


7. THE METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT 

There is no deterrent to crime quite so effective as the 
public presence of policemen. Several immediate steps are 
needed to bolster and improve the local police force in the 
District of Columbia. 

The first step is more effective recruitment. Despite 
diligent recruitment efforts, the police force has hundreds 
of unfilled vacancies. I have pledged to the Mayor the 
assistance and full support of this administration to im- 
prove the recruitment process. I will sponsor the estab- 
lishment of a procedure by which the District can draw 
upon the experience of other cities. Imaginative and in- 
novative approaches may be necessary. 

But even bringing the department up to its presently 
authorized strength will not secure adequate public pro- 
tection in these troubled times. Consequently, I am recom- 
mending to the Mayor that he request authorization of an 
additional 1000 police officers for the District, and I will 
support such a request. 

I endorse the Mayor’s efforts and those of the police 
department to reorganize the structure of the department, 
so as to consolidate functions, reduce duplication, and 
free additional police officers for patrol and enforcement 
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duties. I offer the assistance of the Federal Government in 
this effort. 

I urge our local police officials to give a high priority to 
planning and development, making use of the increased 
Federal funds now available for the introduction of new 
law enforcement techniques. 


The police department also needs the increased assist- 
ance of competent legal advisers in this era of ever more 
complicated criminal law and procedures. I laud the 
Mayox for his recent appointment to the police depart- 
ment of a legal adviser. However, with the increased bur- 
dens on the department it seems advisable to increase 
the staff and capability of such an office. Not only do 
the police need to be properly advised as to the perform- 
ance of their duties, but it is also necessary for the police 
department to be assured of the Government’s support 
of an interest in the officer’s performance of his individual 
duties. 


8. DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC SAFETY 


The potential of this office is great. It is presently vacant. 
The Mayor informs me that he is diligently searching for 
the right man to fill the job. I have offered the Mayor 
this administration’s resources to assist him in selecting the 
best possible Director. 


9. CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


Increased citizen involvement is essential to any pro- 
gram of crime control and prevention; it is also in keep- 
ing with the American tradition. I strongly support the 
Mayor in his plan to appoint a Criminal Justice Coordi- 
nating Committee patterned after similar successful pro- 
grams in other large cities. It is important that the Council 
be properly staffed. This could be done with help from 
the recently created Criminal Justice Planning Office 
and funded under the Law Enforcement Assistance Act, 
which provides financial support of up to 90 per cent 
for such planning activity involving citizen participation. 
Policy making and planning must have citizen participa- 
tion and coordination if they are to produce programs that 
are widely acceptable to the community. I pledge the 
Mayor the support and assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment in this area. 


10. NARCOTICS 


Although the narcotics traffic in the District of Colum- 
bia is apparently not dominated by organized crime it has 
become an acute and growing problem. It is a direct cause 
of much of the District’s crime, by driving the narcotic 
user to commit crime to support his “habit”. Many armed 
robberies, assaults, and bank holdups are directly related 
to narcotics use. 

Consequently, I have instructed the U.S. Bureau of 
Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs to increase significantly 
its role in the District of Columbia in enforcing the nar- 
cotic and dangerous drug laws. The Bureau has assured 
me that they will also increase their cooperation with the 
Metropolitan Police Department in enforcement, training, 
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and in making available additional laboratory facilities 
and expert and technical assistance. 

I have also directed the Bureau and the Department 
of Justice to seek more effective application of the civil 
commitment provisions of the Narcotics Rehabilitation 
Act of 1966 which has not yet been widely used. 


11. JUVENILE CRIME 


In recent years the median age of those charged with 
crime has been ominously dropping. The National Com- 
mission on Violence warned this month: “The key to 
much of the violence in our society seems to lie with 
the young. Our youth account for an ever-increasing 
percentage of crime, greater than their increasing per- 
centage of the population . . . . It may be here, with 
tomorrow’s generation, that much of the emphasis of our 
studies and the national response should lie.” 


I strongly support the city government’s efforts to draft 
a new Juvenile Code, and I am making available techni- 
cal assistance by Federal authorities. The Department 
of Justice is already cooperating with the Corporation 
Counsel and other local officials on the project. 

Under the proposed court reorganization, the now 
isolated and undernourished Juvenile Court would be 
brought into the new District of Columbia court of general 
jurisdiction. Thus juveniles would have the advantage of 
the comprehensive facilities of the new court, including 
family services and probation assistance. 

The pilot Group Home Rehabilitation Project, in 
which juveniles enjoy retention of community ties, close 
adult supervision and peer-group controls, gives every 
appearance of success. Expansion of the project as a 
substitute for institutionalization and as a possible supple- 
ment to probation is desirable. I support the Mayor in 
his request for increased funding and authorization for 
such facilities. 

The lack of sufficient psychiatric services for the youth- 
ful disturbed is a serious obstacle to crime prevention. 
Young minds gone astray must be helped while still 
malleable. I will assist the Mayor in his forthcoming re- 
quest for a well-staffed psychiatric care residential facility 
for adolescent delinquents. 

I also urge that the local government, together with 
local school officials, prepare a plan to provide for the 
education of those school children whose disciplinary and 
truant absence from schools for long periods now causes 
them to reach adulthood educationally stunted. A sub- 
stitute educational program must be devised for them, lest 
they become a burden to themselves and the community. 


12. NEW ATTENTION TO THE DISTRICT 


The Attorney General has created a new post within 
the Justice Department, that of Associate Deputy Attorney 
General for the Administration of Criminal Justice, with 
one of the new official’s special and continuing responsi- 
bilities that of helping improve the administration of jus- 
tice in the District of Columbia. He has named to the 
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post Mr. Donald Santarelli, a widely experienced expert 
on the special problems of crime control in the District. 
One of Mr. Santarelli’s functions will be to evaluate and 
help implement new ideas for more effective anti-crime 
measures in the District. 


Home Rute AND District REPRESENTATION 


For more than 20 years I have supported home rule for 
the District of Columbia. I continue to support home 
rule, but I consider the timing of that effort the key, as 
is proven by its past history of failure. For the present, I 
will seek within the present system to strengthen the role 
of the local government in the solution of local problems. 

Beyond this, I will press for Congressional representa- 
tion for the District. In accordance both with my own 
conviction and with the platform pledge of my party, I 
will support a constitutional amendment to give the 850,- 
000 people of the District at last a voting representative 
in Congress. 


Adding an amendment to our Constitution, however, 
is a long and difficult process. As an interim measure, I 
will press this year for legislation that would give the 
District a non-voting delegate. The District is a Federal 
city, but it should not be a Federal colony. Nearly 200 
years ago, the people of America confronted the question 
of taxation without representation. It was not acceptable 
then; it hardly is justifiable today. 


I cannot overemphasize the fact that these reforms are 
not a panacea. They are a beginning. Some will show 
modest results quickly; others may show greater results 
over a longer period of time. More must be done. But as 
the city moves to modernize its own government, as im- 
proved Federal cooperation provides the support so des- 
perately needed, as the citizens of Washington develop a 
greater awareness of ways in which citizen action can make 
their city safer and more livable, as progress is made in 
tackling the stubborn social problems that have sapped 
the spirit of so many of the District’s people, I am confi- 
dent that together we can make measurable progress 
toward reviving the spirit and restoring the safety of the 
Nation’s Capital, and making it once again what it ought 
tobe: a proud, glorious city, cherished by every American 
as part of his heritage and cherished by those who live 
here as a place of beauty, neighborliness and decency. 
NOTE: On Friday morning, January 31, the President joined Mayor 
Walter Washington and Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment George Romney in a ceremony at 7th and T Streets, NW., in 
Washington. The ceremony marked the beginning of work to clear 
the site of rubble remaining from the civil disorders of April in order 
to build a playground area. The park will be dedicated to the 


memory of Herman L. Clifford, assistant principal of Cardozo High 
School, who was slain recently in a holdup at the school. 
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Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press but not made public as for- 
mal White House press releases during the period covered 
by this issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are 
not included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


January 25 


The President attended the Alfalfa Club Dinner at 
the Statler Hilton Hotel. 
January 26 

The First Family and members of the White House 
staff attended the first church services to be held in the 
East Room at the White House. 

January 27 

The President went to the Pentagon for a briefing on 
the military situation by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Ambassador Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa of Nicaragua, 
dean of the diplomatic corps, paid a courtesy call on the 
President at the White House. 

January 28 

The President’s staff presented him with a 6-month-old 
Irish setter, which he named King Timahoe at the sug- 
gestion of his cousin, author Jessamyn West. Timahoe 
is a city in the county of Kildare, Ireland, where the 
President’s forebears lived. 

President Nixon went to the House of Representatives 
for a visit to the House floor and luncheon with the 
leadership, members of the House Committee on Rules, 
and chairmen of various other committees. 

At the request of the President, Dr. Glenn T. Sea- 
borg will continue as Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

January 29 

The President visited the Senate floor and lunched 
with the Senate leadership in the minority leader’s office. 

The President has commissioned Director of Protocol 
Emil (Bus) Mosbacher, Jr., Chief of Protocol for the 
White House, with the personal rank of Ambassador. 

The President has appointed Mrs. Elizabeth Duncan 
Koontz of Salisbury, N.C., to be the representative of the 
United States on the Commission on the Status of Women 
of the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. 

January 31 

Ambassadors Ernest Steven Monteiro of the Republic 
of Singapore, Rolf Friedemann Pauls of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, and Hector Luisi of the Oriental Re- 
public of Uruguay presented their credentials to the Presi- 
dent at the White House. 








NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE* 


Submitted January 27, 1969 


RicHarp C. VAN DUSEN, of Michigan, to be 
Under Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development. 


FLoyp H. Hype, of California, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

SAMUEL C. JACKSON, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

SAMUEL J. SmmMons, of Michigan, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development. 


SHERMAN UNGER, Of Ohio, to be General 
Counsel of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 


Davin A. Hamm, of Colorado, to be Adminis- 
trator of the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration for a term of 10 years. 


Submitted January 29, 1969 


RUSSELL E, Tratn, of the District of Columbia, 
to be Under Secretary of the Interior. 

Frep J. RUSSELL, of California, to be Deputy 
Director of the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness. 


Submitted January 31, 1969 


JOHN W. WarNER, of Virginia, to be Under 
Secretary of the Navy. 

FRANK SANDERS, of Maryland, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy. 

ALBERT W. SHERER, JR., Of Illinois, a Foreign 
Service Officer of Class one, now Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Re- 
public of Togo, to serve concurrently and 
without additional compensation as Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Republic of Equatorial Guinea, to which 
office he was appointed during the last re- 
cess of the Senate. 

ELMER T, KLASSEN, Of Massachusetts, to be 
Deputy Postmaster General. 

JAMES W. HarGROVE, of Texas, to be an Assist- 
ant Postmaster General. 

KENNETH A. HousMAN, of Connecticut, to be 
an Assistant Postmaster General. 

Davin A. NELSON, of Ohio, to be General Coun- 
sel of the Post Office Department. 

GERARD C. SMITH, of the District of Columbia, 
to be Director of the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 

RicHarp A. Dier, of Nebraska, to be United 
States Attorney for the District of Nebraska 
for the term of 4 years, vice Theodore L. 
Richling, resigned. 


1Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 

TO THE SENATE—Continued 

Submitted January 31, 1969—Continued 

ALLEN L. DONTELSON, of Iowa, to be United 
States Attorney for the Southern District 


of Iowa for the term of 4 years, vice James 
P. Rielly, resigned. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


NOTE: No acts were approved by the President 
during the period covered by this issue. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 


PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released January 25, 1969 
Biographical data on Richard C. Van Dusen. 
Biographical data on Floyd H. Hyde. 
Biographical data on Samuel C. Jackson. 
Biographical data on Samuel J. Simmons. 
Biographical data on Sherman Unger. 


Released January 28, 1969 

Biographical data on Fred J.. Russell. 

Biographical data on Russell E. Train. 

Background information on King Timahoe, 
an Irish setter given to the President by 
members of his staff. 


Released January 29, 1969 
Announcement of nomination of Allen L. 
Donielson and Richard A. Dier as US. 
attorneys. 
Announcement of nomination of Rear Adm. 
Jackson D. Arnold for appointment to the 
grade of vice admiral. 
Announcement of approval of selection board 
recommendations on promotion of U.S. 
Marine Corps Reserve officers as follows: 
To major general: 
Charles T. Hagan, Jr. 
Arthur B. Hanson 

To brigadier general: 
Richard Mulberry, Jr. 

Biographical data on Gerard Smith. 


Released January 30, 1969 


Biographical data on Elmer Theodore 
Klassen. 

Biographical data on James W. Hargrove. 

Biographical data on Kenneth A. Housman. 

Biographical data on John L. O’Marra. 

Biographical data on David A. Nelson. 

Biographical data on Elizabeth Duncan 
Koontz. 


Released January 31, 1969 


Press conference of Secretary of Commerce 
George P. Shultz and J. Curtis Counts an- 
nouncing Mr. Counts’ nomination as Direc- 
tor, Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. 








Biographical data on Donald Eugene Santa- 
relli. 
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